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Wounded Men Will 
Read About God 


sattle and blood, pain and hospital beds— 
these things force men to think seriously of 
God and their own souls. Now is the time 
to put Catholic literature into the hands of 
wounded and sick men in hospitals—litera- 
ture about Christ, His Sacraments, His 
Church, its truth. 


The Hospital Chaplains’ Fund 


supplies Catholic pamphlets, peri- 
odicals, books to chaplains for dis- 
tribution among members of the 
U. S. Forces in hospitals and re- 
habilitation centers. 


The chaplains have welcomed the religious litera- 
ture already sent them. They call it a tremendous 
aid in their work. They earnestly ask for more. 
They want clear, simple pamphlets for the ordinary 
reader. They want America and THE CATHOLIC 
Minp for the more serious reader. They want 
Catholic books. They say: putting Catholic litera- 
ture into the hands of the war-wounded and sick 
is a splendid way to make Catholics better Catholics 
and to make converts of non-Catholics. 


Here is an apostolate in which you can share. 
Contribute to the Fund. No donation is too small 
in the good work of spreading the truth of God. 


AMERICA PRESS, 70 East 45th St., New York 17, N. Y. 
Here is a contribution to your HOSPITAL CHAP- 
LAINS’ FUND. Enclosed find $.............. Apply 
this sum to distributing your Catholic pamphlets, periodi- 


cals, or books through chaplains to the men and women 
of the Armed Forces in ale at home or abroad. 


SuEEItrannnaneaameniilttitmarncaeeaneenene nee 
ADDRESS .........001 s AN SiS TART 








Thomas a Kempis 


did not write Thomas 4 Kempis. The world 
famous book attributed to him was the 
spiritual diary of a deacon, by name 
Gerard Groote. Thirty years after 
Groote's death, 4 Kempis was asked to 
edit the work. He switched the order of 
chapters; he changed some parts, censored 
others, omitted paragraphs, inserted some 
ideas of his own. Here is Groote's original 
text. 


se 


The Following 
of Christ 


Translated by Joseph Malaise, S.J., from the 
original Netherlandish text of Groote, as edited 
by James van Ginneken, S.J. 
Purse Size — Three by Five Inches 
oot SERN 6 os 6 


Clear, legible type assures easy reading. 
An Introduction on Groote and a com- 
parative table on the changes by 4 Kempis. 
Beautifully bound in red cloth, with red- 
tinted edges and a ribbon for remem- 
brance. It fits the hand, can be dropped 
into a pocketbook, carried in the pocket 
of your coat. 


Ss 


A beautiful gift at any time of the year to 
priests and Religious. . . . It is the most 
popular spiritual book among laymen 
during 500 years. 


The America Press, 70 East 45th St., N. Y. C. 17 
Enclosed find $......... Mail g... 
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COMMENT ON THE WEEK 


Anarchy in Europe. For the first time in 150 years, there 
has been a mass murder in Rome. The Vice Director of the 
Regina Coeli prison, Donato Carretta, was kicked and 
beaten, drowned, and his horribly battered body then 
hanged. A mob of some 7,000, largely women and adoles- 
cents, either committed the crime or looked on, cheering. 
The deed itself is foul enough and regretted with shame by 
all decent Romans, but its deeper significance is, as Anne 
O’Hare McCormick remarks in her Rome despatch for Sep- 
tember 19, that it is the ominous first spark of the anarchy 
that may well burst into flame in other liberated countries. 
For this reason, the indications that the UNRRA, now 
meeting at Montreal, is apparently taking steps to relieve 
the destitution and misery of the Italians, is a heartening 
sign. It is starving and desperate people who are easiest 
fanned into mob violence, and if the United Nations do not 
want Rome’s brutality repeated in many a European city, 
they will be forced, it strikes us, to relax the present policy 
of UNRRA, which for all practical purposes excludes ex- 
enemy nations from sharing any relief. They can get a 
share, under the present procedure, only after prolonged 
debate persuades a majority of the member nations to vote 
affirmatively, and then the costs have to be defrayed by the 
requesting ex-enemy nation. In the meantime, the people of 
that nation are destitute, idle, a prey to the most violent 
agitators. Even as the debate at Montreal whether to allot 
relief to Italy currently continues, firm lines are being 
drawn to exclude Germany from any future aid, save the 
extremely minimum one of preventing the spread of epi- 
demics. The wisdom of the policy that draws hard and fast 
lines today, only to find that circumstances will force their 
relaxation later, escapes us. It seems that China, which has 
fought for seven bitter and brutal years against a foe whose 
tactics are most assuredly calculated to arouse hatred, is 
wiser than many so-called Christian nations. Her delegation 
at Montreal has endorsed aid to Italy, adding a declaration 
that “the Chinese government will vote in favor of similar 
aid to Japan, when that nation is defeated.” If Christian 
ideals cannot move the United Nations to render aid, to the 
best of their ability, whenever and wherever it is needed, 
then perhaps the hope of stemming what seems a rising tide 
of anarchy may cut through red-tape that fetters a realistic 


policy. 


UAW at Grand Rapids. When the din of battle had sub- 
sided and the broken furniture had been carted off for re- 
pairs, observers at the annual convention of the United 
Automobile Workers concluded that the Right Wing had 
successfully countered the Leftist attempt to seize control 
of the largest union in the world. Walter Reuther, Right- 
Wing leader, not only retained one of the two vice-presi- 
dencies, but saw his position on the international executive 
board slightly strengthened. Particularly pleasing to Right 
Wingers was the convention’s decision to remove Lew 
Michener as regional director for the West Coast. Mr. 
Michener, one of Harry Bridges’ ablest lieutenants, is best 
known as the leader of the notorious strike at the North 
American plant in Los Angeles in the pre-June 1941 days 
when the Browderites were against the war. The victory of 
the Right Wing might have been more decisive if the dele- 
gates had not been badly split over the no-strike issue. So 
strong was rank-and-file sentiment for revoking the no- 


strike pledge given in the wake of Pearl Harbor that the 


combined efforts of President Roosevelt, President Philip 
Murray of the CIO, and UAW President R. J. Thomas 
were needed to head off the movement. It was painfully 
obvious that many of the delegates believed that automobile 
employers were preparing a reconversion blitz against the 
union. Under the circumstances, the staunch effort of 
Messrs. Murray and Thomas to hold the union to its line of 
duty was notably courageous and high-minded. Indications 
are that Mr. Murray can continue, in the future as in the 
past, to count on Right-Wing UAW leadership for support 
in national CIO affairs. 


Rhetoric and Rule at Cincinnati. At the convention of 
the United Mine Workers, John L. Lewis demonstrated, 
as expected, his gift for florid rhetoric and his absolute 
control over the union he has ruled with a heavy hand since 
1920. From the moment when Lewis adherents, with scant 
regard for democratic decencies, broke up the pre-conven- 
tion caucus of the “autonomy” forces, it was evident that 
the latest challenge to Mr. Lewis’ dictatorial control over 
the mine workers would be as ruthlessly suppressed as were 
other attempts in the past. Ray Edmundson, leader of the 
movement to restore self-government to the several hun- 
dred thousand miners now deprived of it, was not even 
admitted to the Lewis-controlled convention. At his ora- 
torical best, Mr. Lewis struck shattering blows at his ene- 
mies inside and outside the labor movement. Sidney Hillman, 
Ray Edmundson, the AFL, CIO, the Roosevelt Administra- 
tion, all felt the sting of the “Old Man’s” invective. The 
convention was persuaded, but not without some difficulty, 
to condemn the New Deal and to praise Mr. Dewey’s labor 
record. It did not, however, endorse the Republican can- 
didate. Whether the miners would listen to Mr. Lewis and 
vote for Mr. Roosevelt, as they did in 1940, immediately 
became one of the big question marks of the 1944 cam- 


paign. 
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Return of Slavery. The Nazis, ot course, began it. In 
their Labor Front they made slaves of their own people, 
scattering them to the work camps, taking young men and 
old, and young girls about the country, wherever and when- 
ever the Government decided their work was needed. They 
transported thousands of slaves from Poland and France 
and other occupied countries to work on roads, in mines, 
in factory and field. They enslaved thousands of girls to 
serve still other purposes. It was the first time in many 
hundreds of years that wholesale slavery was practised. Now 
we wonder if this brutal example has brought back into the 
world an acceptance of the very notion of slavery. People 
talk casually of labor battalions of Germans who are to be 
sent into Russia and the liberated nations to rebuild the 
regions that German troops have destroyed. It is a sort of 
human reparations to replace the outmoded form of finan- 
cial reparations. No matter what name be used—labor bat- 
talions, indemnity, reparations—is this anything but a re- 
turn to slavery? A case might be made out for treating in 
this way Hitler and Goering and Goebbels and all their 
aides who will be found guilty of direct responsibility for 
the war, of murder, torture and robbery. Instead of the 
death penalty, an Allied court might well condemn them 
to hard labor for life in the countries they have despoiled. 
Unfortunately, slave battalions will not be formed of a 
nation’s leaders, but of a nation’s workers, the poor, the 
manual laborers, the small farmers, the sheep, the least guilty 
of a nation stained with its leaders’ guilt. In the interests 
of humanity and the peace to come, we must ask ourselves 
if one of the fruits of victory is to be a return of slavery. 


The Long Road Home. Conference in Quebec! American 
armies in Germany! American planes over the Philippines! 
The picture is beginning to take on unity. The circle is 
closing, and we are edging back to the beginning. Germany 
will collapse and all America will be jubilant, but the re- 
joicing will not be complete until the American flag and 
the Filipino flag fly side by side over Manila. As the air and 
naval attacks herald the coming invasion, the Filipinos wait. 
They fought side by side with our boys on Bataan and 
Corregidor. They refused to cheer or jeer when captive 
Americans were marched through village streets and coun- 
try roads and down the avenues of Manila. Because the 
Filipinios are Christian, Americans suffered before them 
without “losing face.” Because the Filipinos are Christian, 
the humiliation and the suffering have become a link of 
blood binding Filipino and American closer together. Soon, 
we hope, all will be ended: the suffering and the humiliation, 
the careful walking about as captives in their own country, 
the rigors of guerilla warfare. The Filipinos will rally as no 
people thus far to the invading Yanks. Not the least joyful 
of all the liberated will be the American priests who re- 
mained with their Filipino charges in prison and out, in 
village and mountainous hideaway. The greatest compliment 
to these priests is the casual acceptance of their refusal to 
leave the stricken country of their adoption. It was simply 
expected of them. 


Celebration. It is a natural instinct of the savage in the 
moment of victory to get drunk, to go on a rampage of loot 
and rape, to lose his humanity. It is one of the triumphs 
of Christianity that it has taught men to continue to be men 
even in victory. Moderation in victory, more even than 
courage in battle, is the mark of the Christian man. Vic- 
tory Day may give us the opportunity to judge the depth 
of Christianity in American character. Will the nation at 
large drown in drink its memory of blood and sacrifice, or 
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will it rather remember prayerfully all those who suffered 
that V-Day might be? One columnist remarked recently | 
that on V-Day he would betake him to a convenient church 
1) to pray, 2) to escape the drunks in the street. Both are 
good reasons for going to church. Still, we think that a 
steady campaign in press and pulpit, on the radio and in 
school might persuade even those who intend to get rip- 
roaring drunk that prayer might be a more appropriate 
welcome to peace. 
Soldier’s Entertainment. From somewhere in New 
Guinea, a Chaplain writes: 
Imagine my surprise the other day when I noticed in 
the daily bulletin that no less a person than Judith 
Anderson and her group of performers were to come 
to this division. . .. Came the night of the performance. 
At least 4,000 men had gathered to hear one of the 
greatest shows we have seen. What a dignified and ap- 
preciative audience she had! The men sat spellbound 
for the duration of the performance, listened to a con- 
densed version of the murder scene from Macbeth, and 
applauded to the last echo. All of her companion artists 
were top-notch performers in the world of art and 
music. Helen McClure, a young coloratura, closed the 
program with the singing of the Lord’s Prayer, and 
the men stood and removed their caps. Miss Anderson 
told me herself that this was her usual reception, and 
that the closer to front she had been, the more appre- 
ciative was the reception. Strange to say, her efforts 
to bring culture and beauty into the lives of these 
men had been frowned upon by the powers that be. 
Can you bring it to the attention of your readers 
that the men are not getting what they want, but 
what some feeble-brains think they want? Miss Ander- 
son deserves the highest praise from our Catholic press 
for her high courage and zeal to bring to the men in 
the service the highest and best in American life and 
culture. Lord knows we need to smoke out those lame- 
brains who do all their thinking with their bellies. Wit- 
ness the reception of The Song of Bernadette and Going 
My Way. I would like to shout it from the rooftops 
that the men are not getting what they want in the 
way of entertainment, but what some small-minded 
creatures wish to give them. 
In case anyone be tempted to think that one who makes 
a plea for fine art and music for the fighting men must 
himself be an unrealistic and long-haired dreamer, we note, 
rather proudly, that the letter ends, very matter-of-factly: 
“I have recently qualified for parachute duty.” 
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THE NATION AT WAR 


THE ATTACK on Germany is at a climax. The greatest 
number of troops that can be utilized on the 400-mile front 
along the west-German frontier is fighting, equipped with 
the greatest accumulation of weapons and ammunition the 
industrial resources of America and Britain can furnish. 

In Italy the active front is some 125 miles. The Russian 
front, from the Gulf of Finland down to Bulgaria, is 1,400 
miles. Along this extensive line millions of Russians are 
assaulting what remains of the German east front. 

Overhead, tens of thousands of Allied planes daily drop 
as many tons of explosives on German cities. In all history 
there has never been an attack on a single country which 
in extent and ferocity exceeds this. 

As German armies are pushed back, the front will shorten, 
and the number of soldiers fighting must be correspondingly 
reduced. Just now the weather is good, and does not inter- 
fere with continuous military operations. The Germans hope 
that, with the arrival of October, weather conditions will 
force the Allies to reduce the vigor of their tremendous 
all-around battle. In fact, the weather usually does change 
in October. In western Europe seasonal clouds and rains 
impede air flights. Over Russia, the same conditions prevail. 
But here, besides the curtailment of air movements, ground 
movements are hampered by deep mud, since there are few 
hard-surfaced roads. Only in Italy, which has the shortest 
front of all, are Autumn conditions least likely to inter- 
fere with fighting. 

During the short period during which good weather can 
still be expected, constant attacks against the Germans will 
continue. The Germans have announced that if they can 
hold out until October, they expect to be able to continue 
the war all winter. This is just a hope, which many believe 
impossible of fulfilment. Even if some reduction in Allied 
efforts results, these will continue on an extremely large 
scale. It is doubtful that a weakening Germany will be able 
long to withstand the united attacks now coming from 
west, south and east. 

What has been accomplished by Allied planning in this 
concentrated series of blows around the German borders, is 
now being planned in regard to Japan. The time for such 
action may soon come. Cot. Conrap H. Lanza 


WASHINGTON FRONT 


WHILE CONGRESS was getting ready to adjourn until 
after the elections, its record was once again coming under 
scrutiny, and this observer, for one, has to report that, 
for a Congress on the eve of national elections, it did not 
do too badly. 

With all the necessary war legislation and appropriations 
out of the way, it did make an effort to come to grips with 
the problems that the imminent end of the European war 
will bring with it. It was perhaps fortunate for it that an 
estimated sixty per cent of our war effort will be needed 
to beat Japan after Germany is put out of the war. 

That circumstance made it unnecessary for Congress to 
face the whole terrible reconversion problem all at once. 
It did set up a fair machinery to deal with the problems 
of surplus property, of contract termination and even of 
conversion to civilian production. It failed to do anything 
for the inevitable unemployment of Federal workers and for 
the war-industry workers who will be out of work, though 
the leaders of the House did promise the Senate leaders that 
it would take this up just as soon as the November elections 
are over. 

Why the discrimination? Was it because the Congress 
had become industry-minded again and ceased to be human- 
minded? Probably not. It was probably a matter of politics. 
The Hatch Act protects Congressmen against any reprisals 
from Federal workers, and Congress was gambling that the 
forty per cent of war workers who may—or may not— 
be out of work by November will not be sufficiently or- 
ganized to take revenge. 

In my opinion, it is still too early to say whether the Con- 
gress—this one or the next one—is determined to cripple 
American prosperity by a blind insistence on a laissez-faire 
policy in a cartelized world. So I do not altogether agree 
with the pessimistic outlook of Father Masse in his excel- 
lent article of two weeks ago. It is entirely possible that 
Congress will come back on fire with zeal for the common 
man. 

The whole atmosphere is unhealthy, of course. But it is 
certainly nothing new for Congress as a whole to pay heed 
to the organized vote and ignore the unorganized. 

Wmmrrw Parsons 





UNDERSCORINGS 


NOT MERELY the Diocese of New Orleans, but the en- 
tire Church in the United States suffered a severe loss in 
the death of Msgr. Peter M. Wynhoven, founder and Editor- 
in-Chief of Catholic Action of the South. Listing his out- 
standing achievements as author, editor and founder of nu- 
merous charitable institutions, N.C.W.C. News Service 
quotes with approval the judgment passed on him, that he 
was: “One of the most remarkable priests in the more than 
150 years of the Archdiocese of New Orleans, in point of 
energy and achievements.” 

P According to Religious News Service, Archbishop John 
J. Cantwell of Los Angeles has formed a diocesan commit- 
tee of priests and laymen to study and make known the 
peace program of Pope Pius XII. The work of the commit- 
tee will be to organize study clubs and arrange for public 
forums to popularize the Papal peace pronouncements. 

P Restoration of the Loreto Sanctuary, which was damaged 
during a German air attack on July 5, is nearly completed, 
the Office of War Information reports. The repair work is 


being done by the Capuchin monks at Loreto in coopera- 
tion with the Allied authorities and is being financed by 
the Vatican City. 

P Speaking on “The Apostolate of Vocations,” the Most 
Rev. Wm. A. Griffin, Bishop of Trenton, gave the keynote 
address at the Conference on Vocations held at the Hotel 
Commodore, New York City, on September 13-14. The 
Conference was sponsored by the Missionary Union of the 
Clergy and met to discuss methods of increasing vocations 
to the priesthood for the needs of the Church both at home 
and in the foreign missions. 

P On Sunday, September 17, Catholics in the United States 
were urged from pulpits in nearly 1,500 churches through- 
out the nation to support the campaign of the United Na- 
tions Relief and Rehabilitation Administration to collect at 
least 15 million pounds of usable garments for needy vic- 
tims of war in liberated Europe. Catholic participation in 
the collection is being coordinated by the War Relief Ser- 
vices-N.C.W.C. Louis E. SULLIVAN 
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WPB GIVES BUSINESS 
THE GREEN LIGHT 


BENJAMIN L. MASSE 


ALTHOUGH war developments in Europe in recent weeks 
have moved with awe-inspiring rapidity, they have not out- 
stripped reconversion plans here at home. 

This is not just coincidence. Between the sensational 
break-through at Avranches and the announcement by the 
War Production Board on September § that, on the fall of 
Germany, restrictions on civilian manufacture would be 
drastically eliminated, there exists a close causal relation. 
The thundering advance of the American First and Third 
Armies, from the Normandy beachhead to Paris and beyond, 
accomplished in a few days what months of dreary warning 
and bitter controversy had failed to achieve. It shocked 
official Washington into sudden realization that the end of 
the German war might come overnight and catch us un- 
prepared for peace. Although Congress continued on its 
leisurely way, administrative agencies concerned with the 
war economy acted instantly and decisively to grease the 
way back to peacetime production. 


Steps TO PEACETIME ECONOMY 


Here, in chronological form, is a record of what they 
accomplished. 

September 5. Acting Chairman J. A. Krug of the War 
Production Board announced that a forty-per-cent reduc- 
tion in war output would follow immediately the defeat of 
Germany. This, he estimated, would release about 4,000,000 
workers for civilian production. To prevent unemployment 
and to satisfy the accumulated demand for goods, almost 
all controls over the use of materials would be removed 
except “those that are absolutely necessary to assure the 
reduced measure of war production necessary to beat Japan.” 
Mr. Krug summed up the Administration’s reconversion 
policy in the following paragraph: 

Industry is to be allowed its own way, according to the 

availability of markets, men, materials and plants, to 

do the swiftest and most effective job possible of re- 
storing production, making whatever people want and 
affording employment, just as quickly as possible. 

September 6. Secretary of Commerce Jesse Jones, in his 
capacity as head of the Defense Plant Corporation, asked 
376 industrialists operating 586 Government-owned war 
plants when the plants would become surplus to the war 
effort and what they intended doing with them. We pur- 
pose, said the Secretary in substance, that these plants be 
used for civilian production as soon as possible. 

September 8. Testifying before the Senate War Investi- 
gating Committe, Paul V. McNutt, Chairman of the War 
Manpower Commission, said that almost all manpower con- 
trols would be terminated as soon as the European phase of 
the war was finished. 

September 9. The White House released a comprehen- 
sive report on the progress of reconversion planning pre- 
pared by James F. Byrnes, Director of War Mobilization. 
This report was the most optimistic postwar document yet 
to come out of Washington. It described the steps already 
taken by Government agencies to facilitate the shift to 
peacetime production, reviewed the plans for V-E Day— 
the day of the German surrender—and announced that post- 
war America has to fear only fear itself. This is the cheer- 
ful prospect Mr. Byrnes described: 

The fear of timid people may temporarily retard our 
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return to full production and full employment. But it 

will be only a short time. 

Today America is stronger than ever before. We 
should make the maintenance of the present national 
income and high level of employment our goal—and 
achieve that goal. 

September 15. The reconversion picture was practically 
completed when Price Administrator Chester Bowles re- 
vealed that prices of new civilian goods made after the de- 
feat of Germany would approximate 1942 levels. He con- 
ceded, however, that prices would have to vary somewhat. 
The 1942 yardstick would be stretched whenever the cost 
factor made it necessary. 


Business GETS THE JoB 


Strictly speaking, to refer to these measures as a “plan” 
for reconversion is misleading. They constitute not so much 
a plan as a decision, and a decision pregnant with impor- 
tance for the future of our economy. For a long time now 
it has been generally believed that the Government would 
chart the reconversion of industry to peacetime production 
as it charted the conversion to war production. The magni- 
tude of the task, the instant need for providing jobs and 
business opportunities for demobilized servicemen and war 
workers, the implications for the structure of American 
industry—these and other considerations persuaded a large 
part of the public that reconversion could not be safely left 
to private initiative and impersonal economic forces. This 
viewpoint was well expressed in a recent issue of Labor’s 
Monthly Survey, official research publication of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. 


Reconversion to peacetime production [wrote the Edi- 
tors] will be an even harder task than conversion to 
war work. We must plan to win full employment just 
as effectively as we planned to win the war, if we hope 


to succeed. 

This was thought to be the policy of the Administration. 
To defeat it, business interests spent millions of dollars dur- 
ing the past two years to advertise the virtues and achieve- 
ments of the “free-enterprise system.” It was this system, 
we were told, which had worked the miracle of war produc- 
tion. What private enterprise had achieved to fight a war, 
it could achieve to win the peace. Business had a plan for 
reconversion—a very simple plan. It consisted merely in 
asking the Federal Government to stop all planning and 
turn over the job of providing high levels of production 
and employment in the postwar era to American business- 


men. 
And now that is exactly what the Administration has 


proceeded to do! 

Commenting on the announcements of Messrs. Krug, 
Byrnes and McNutt, Business Week said in its September 16 
number: 

Private business will have practically a free hand in 

reconversion to civilian production. As soon as the Ger- 

man war ends, the Government will lift all but a few 
of the important controls on manpower, materials and 
facilities. From then on, reconversion—and all the re- 
sponsibility that goes with it—will be up to individual 
businessmen. 
And the business-minded New York Times reported on 
September 10 that 
. to some observers, the War Production Board’s 
statement that “almost all controls” would be lifted 

on that wonderful unknown day sounded less like a 

reconversion program than a mere decision to “pull 

out.” It was a decision, nevertheless, which business- 


















men around the country applauded, despite the respon- 
sibilities it would throw in their direction. 


REASONS FOR CHANGE IN POoLicy 


It is interesting, and not without profit, to speculate on 
what led to this about-face in Washington. When I speak 
of an about-face, I do not wish to imply that the present 
Administration has ever envisaged a “planned economy” in 
the Socialist sense of that phrase. The Administration’s post- 
war thinking has always started from the presumption that 
private enterprise would have to furnish the bulk of jobs 
for the 55 or 60 million people in the peacetime labor mar- 
ket. But many Washington officials doubted the ability of 
business to do this without some positive help from Govern- 
ment. Even under the best of conditions, they thought that 
some Government spending would be needed to arrive at 
and maintain a full-production, full-employment economy. 
They frankly believed that during the reconversion period 
a large public-works program was the only means of avoid- 
ing mass unemployment. 

What brought about the change? 

Some observers think that the approaching election had 
a great deal to do with it. All over the country, there is 
mounting restlessness with wartime controls. The enemies 
of the Administration have sedulously fostered the fear of 
bureauracy. Memory is short and 1929 is a long time ago. 
Business, in other words, is out of the dog-house. It has per- 
suaded a large part of the American public to give the free- 
enterprise system another chance. If nothing more, it was, 
under such circumstances, smart politics for the Adminis- 
tration to give business a green light. 

Another plausible explanation is that the job of planning 
in detail the way back to peacetime production was seen, 
on close inspection, to be too delicate and complicated for 
mere mortal men. Perhaps, if men were angels, and not politi- 
cal and very self-interested animals, the job might be done. 
But men are not angels, and if Washington is heaven, it is 
heaven only in the sense that it is a happy-hunting ground 
for lobbyists. One suspects that, election or no election, the 
Administration would have done eventually pretty much 
what it has done. The complexity of reconversion, coupled 
with the speedy progress of the European War and the 
necessity for immediate action, is sufficient explanation for 
the shift in Government thinking. 

These considerations will not, of course, completely sat- 
isfy those people who think that Mr. Roosevelt is a cross 
between Hitler and Stalin, with a little of the devil mixed 
in. To them it might be suggested that turning reconver- 
sion over to business is just another diabolical plot hatched 
in some scheming bureaucratic mind. The whole idea is to 
let business make a mess of an impossible job, and then 
step in with another and a bigger New Deal. 

Whether planned that way or not, the Administration’s 
decision to let private enterprise carry the ball on recon- 
version places businessmen squarely on the spot. The time 
for talk is over; the hour for action has come. Progressive 
businessmen know that private enterprise must create, as 
well as supply, the market on which prosperity and full 
employment depend. The war has demonstrated that busi- 
ness can produce and prosper on low unit profit margins 
if volume is large enough. To sustain volume, it is necessary 
to distribute purchasing power widely among the masses. 
This means, as Dr. Nourse of the Brookings Institution has 
shown, high-wage and/or low-price policies. To return to 
low-wage, high-price, limited-production thinking would 
be fatal. 

Will businessmen rise to this challenge to all-out produc- 


tion for peace as they rose to the challenge of all-out pro- 
duction for war? 

We shall soon see. We shall soon see, too, whether busi- 
ness leaders have learned any lessons from their enforced 
cooperation with labor during the war emergency. Workers 
are restless and suspicious, as the recent convention of the 
automobile workers showed. They fear that management, 
once the labor shortage is over, will try to break their 
unions, as happened after the last war. If this fear is real- 
ized, the chances for speedy reconversion and full produc- 
tion will be, of course, seriously endangered. We shall need 
in the days to come uninterrupted industrial peace, and need 
it desperately. Can management, then, afford the luxury “of 
putting labor in its place?” Can it afford to gamble with 
what may be its last chance to make the private-enterprise 
system work? 

We shall soon see. 


DEBATING THE ISSUE 
OF CONSCRIPTION 


ALLAN P. FARRELL 


PROPAGANDISTS for compulsory peacetime military 
training so far have had the publicity field much to them- 
selves. Their press releases, cleverly spaced for cumulative 
effect and backed by prominent names and powerful groups, 
were hailed by a considerable portion of the press as oracular 
utterances. There is evidence, however, that the interest of 
the general public is becoming aroused. Though its voice 
still lacks the volume it should have over an issue of such 
personal concern to all Americans, it is nevertheless being 
heard; and on the whole it is far from saying Amen to the 
Patterson-Stimson-Marshall-Forrestal proposals and argu- 
ments for peacetime conscription. 

An instance in point is the series of letters published in 
the September 17 New York Times Magazine. Five out of 
six of the letters rebutted “An Argument for Military 
Training,” by Haydn S. Pearson, which appeared in the 
issue of August 27. Pearson’s argument followed the com- 
mon pattern: national security, physical fitness, discipline. 
In summary, the rebuttals ran in this fashion: 

1) The argument that militarism by some weird magic is 
a safeguard against militarism has no support in history; it 
has no support in this war. 

2) If Germany and Japan are to be permanently dis- 
armed, as now appears probable, against which of our pres- 
ent allies are we planning to arm the nation when Germany 
and Japan are defeated and disarmed? 

3) It is preposterous to think that a year of military 
training in the late ‘teens or early twenties can correct the 
large number of organic diseases for which recruits have 
been rejected by Selective Service. At the close of his study 
of this war’s thirteen million recruits, Colonel Rowntree, 
Chief of the Medical Division of the Selective Service Sys- 
tem, stated that a physical-fitness program, to be successful, 
must become a part of our elementary, secondary, advanced 
and adult school programs. 

4) Admittedly the Army can teach the meaning of dis- 
cipline, but few people would suggest that it teaches self- 
discipline, even to a slight degree. Discipline has been the 
ideal of Prussia, self-discipline an ideal of England and 
America. 

5) A democratic military preparedness would be one 
based on voluntary training subsidized by scholarships, with 
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the creation of regional West Points and Annapolises, there- 
by throwing open opportunities to youth desirous of such 
careers. 

That the rebuttals ranged from one to another of Mr. 
Pearson’s arguments was due to the fact that he himself put 
the same amount of stock in each of them. Only the last 
of the letters quoted brought the debate around to the one 
pertinent issue—national security. How important it is to 
keep this issue free from the distracting irrelevancies of 
physical fitness, discipline, democratic living, etc., should 
be clear to anyone who has listened to the confused give- 
and-take in recent radio and round-table debates on con- 
scription. One radio debater went to the heart of the matter 
when he said that so radical a measure as peacetime con- 
scription does not merit serious consideration on any other 
ground than that it is the one and only means of preserving 
our national peace and security. Ali other issues, so-called, 
are incidental and impertinent. 

Pinning the issue down to reasons of national security, 
four questions are repeatedly being asked: 

1) What truth is there in the contention that this war 
would have been prevented had we approved a military 
conscription act in 1920? 

2) Can we correctly argue for conscription now in 
terms of the tactics of World War I? 

3) What is the American democratic way of preserving 
our peace and security? 

4) Since Government leaders are determined to enact 
conscription legislation immediately after the national elec- 
tions, why do they refuse to make conscription an issue 
now? 

Congressman Wadsworth, author of the 1920 conscrip- 
tion bill and of one of the conscription measures now in 
committee, is convinced that a conscription act after World 
War I would have prevented this war. Other proponents 
of conscription do not go so far, being content to conclude 
that with conscription we would have been better pre- 
pared. Generally it is felt that the question is academic and 
that any attempt to resolve it is futile—as futile as to try 
to decide whether Congress erred when it rejected Wash- 
ington’s plea for a conscripted peacetime army in 1790. 

To the second question—on World War I arguments— 
the various Veterans’ organizations answer Yes. Many of 
their resolutions are stamped with this type of thinking. 
In the September 12 American Forum of the Air debate on 
conscription, the Legion Commander, Warren H. Ather- 
ton, based practically his whole case for conscription on 
the ensemble of conditions which he experienced in the 
first World War. On the other hand, correspondents in 
today’s theatre of war are stressing the fact that the Nazi 
collapse has not been due to lack of trained men but to 
lack of such essential materials as oil, planes, tanks, etc., 
which shows that in modern mechanized warfare manpower 
is only second in importance to the implements of war. 

This reservation concerning the role of manpower in 
modern fighting warrants further probing. In the plans 
drawn for the American army of the future, manpower is 
manifestly viewed as all-important; and not orly manpower 
in general but GI manpower. Correspondents in the battle 
lines challenge the first assumption; President Conant of 
Harvard (in his recent address accepting the Priestley 
Medal) and others closely connected with the technical side 
of the present war challenge the second assumption. Techni- 
cians rather than infantrymen, they believe, must be the 
backbone of manpower defense in any future wars. And 
technicians cannot be trained suitably in a year nor accord- 
ing to the program outlined by the Military on a conscrip- 
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tive basis. Further, youth of seventeen or eighteen would 
have neither the maturity nor the preparation required for 
this specialized type of training. If this is true, the way 
to security may be quite different from that proposed by 
our military command. 

Replies to the third question have been various. The 
American democratic way, it has been pointed out in de- 
bate, is the way of inducement rather than of compulsion. 
“It is founded on the theory that a willing worker is better 
than a forced worker.” In this regard, the Swiss way of 
democracy is no doubt excellent for Switzerland; but it is 
based on a different conception from ours. Anyway, our 
military leaders will have none of the Swiss military ideal— 
they will have either a full year of compulsory training 
or nothing. And this is a major criticism which the general 
public is beginning to level at the conscriptionists. With- 
out examination, they reject as unworkable any system but 
one requiring a full year of service. They give no evidence 
of having even considered an expanded system of volun- 
tary enlistment, which undoubtedly is the American demo- 
cratic defense policy. 

The final question may be restated thus: Why are our 
military and political leaders determined to suppress before 
election an issue they intend to urge immediately after the 
election? The question contains a strongly implied accusa- 
tion, which is twofold. First, our leaders are rushing through 
a militaristic measure at the very time the Allied nations 
are trying to plan a world free from fear, and they are 
rushing it through in the absence of eleven million Ameri- 
can voters who are fighting the war. Secondly, by barring 
conscription as an issue in the campaign, they are equiva- 
lently asking the people to return their Congressional rep- 
resentatives in the election uminstructed on a measure of 
such vital concern as compulsory peacetime conscription. 
The public cannot but be suspicious of the good intentions 
of its leaders under such circumstances. It is beginning to 
voice its suspicions in the press. A rising volume of ques- 
tioning should force proponents of conscription to declare 
themselves candidly in regard to this strange maneuver. 


IRELAND'S VOCATIONAL 


ORGANIZATION PLAN 
JOHN J. M. RYAN 


SO MANY world-shaking events have taken place since 
January, 1939, that it is something of an anti-climax to 
say that the Commission on Vocational Organization ap- 
pointed by the Irish Government has issued its report five 
and a half years after its first meeting in that month. It 
seems more appropriate to note that its deliberations began 
at the end of an epoch and the result of them is made avail- 
able at the beginning of another. 

Though provision had been made in both the 1922 and 
1937 Constitutions for the “recognition of functional or 
vocational councils representing branches of the social and 
economic life of the people,” most people in Ireland who 
thought of the subject at all linked Vocationalism with the 
strong recommendation of vocational groups contained in 
Pius XI’s Quadragesimo Anno. The desire to examine the 
proposals there put forward and to see how far they could 
be acted upon in the circumstances of the country grew 
stronger year by year, and the appointment by the Govern- 
ment of the Commission was in answer to an increasingly 
insistent demand for such an inquiry. 















PERSONNEL AND PLAN OF STUDY 


Presided over by Most Rev. Dr. Browne, Bishop of Gal- 
way and possessor of one of the keenest intellects in the 
country, the Commission was composed of representatives 
of business interests, trade-union officials and distinguished 
social workers, both Catholic and non-Catholic. Agriculture 
and the professions were less well represented, and legal 
bodies not at all; but questionnaires were directed to, and 
oral evidence heard on behalf of, practically every organized 
body in the Twenty-Six Counties, while contact was estab- 
lished with various experts abroad, including Mr. P. Spoor- 
enberg, a distinguished Dutch sociologist, and Mr. R. J. P. 
Mortished of the International Labor Office. When Mr. 
Walter Nash, New Zealand Minister for Finance, visited 
Dublin his advice and help were sought and generously given. 


ProposED FUNCTIONAL SET-UP 


A conclusion of supreme importance which the Commis- 
sion came to was that “vocational organization is not de- 
pendent on any form of political government and cer- 
tainly not on totalitarianism of any type.” It is entirely 
compatible with political democracy, for it is in fact a 
system of industrial, social and economic self-government. 

With this truth in mind, the Commission scrupulously 
refrained from making any suggestions regarding changes 
in the political system or structure of Ireland. The members 
made an honest attempt to confine themselves rigidly to the 
economic and social aspects of Irish life as distinct from the 
political. This in itself is a remarkable achievement in a 
country so politically-minded as Ireland! It will be a much 
greater achievement, though, if Ireland can be organized 
economically along vocational lines while retaining its pres- 
ent political structure. 

The report, nevertheless, envisages such a possibility. It 
proposes the organization of agriculture, industry, com- 
merce, finance, transport and the professions in separate 
self-governing units subordinate to a National Vocational 
Assembly. This would be composed of 120 members, 100 
being representatives of the units and 20 co-opted. 

The functions of the Assembly would be three-fold in 
character—co-ordinating, planning and consultative. Under 
the first heading, it would act as the final Court of Appeal 
in disputes concerning vocational matters; it would have a 
final review of collective wage agreements, and in particular 
guard against the action of vested interests or favored 
groups. As a planning body it would examine remedies for 
such social and economic defects as unemployment and 
emigration. And in its consultative capacity it would criti- 
cize and advise the Government and the people on bills deal- 
ing with economic and social subjects, prior to their intro- 
duction in Parliament. 

It is important to note that the proposal is for an Assem- 
bly that would advise the people as well as the Government, 
this being done by publication of an analysis of the bill in 
the press. Thus, even if the Government rejected the As- 
sembly’s recommendations, it would have to explain to the 
public why it did so. 

The self-governing units subordinate to the National Vo- 
cational Assembly are further split up into smaller bodies, 
according to the scheme envisaged in the Commission’s re- 
port. Thus, in the organization of the professions, provision 
is made for Councils of Law, Education and Public Health; 
and in agriculture provision is made for Parish Guilds and 
County Boards of Agriculture. The former would, it is 
intended, “correspond in some way to miniature local parlia- 
ments,” and the latter would be elected by parish repre- 


sentatives of farmers and workers; an elected governing 
body would have the right to send recommendations to 
Parliament and “act as official guardian of agricultural in- 
terests in regard to ministerial orders, etc.” 

In this way it is proposed to put into action the Papal 
recommendation to relieve the State of “functions which 
can be performed efficiently by smaller and lower societies.” 


VOCATIONALISM VS. CORPORATISM AND BUREAUCRACY 


There is a remarkable similarity between the proposed 
National Vocational Assembly and the Portuguese Corpora- 
tive Chamber, in that both have the right to issue a report 
and state their views in writing regarding proposed Bills, 
while not having any say in their ultimate acceptance or 
rejection by Parliament. But there the similarity with the 
Corporate State ends. The Commissioners state specifically: 

We have not, even remotely, suggested a “vocationally 

organized State” or a “Corporate State” of any pattern. 

We have, in actual fact, sedulously avoided any such 

proposal and left the political structure untouched; 

State corporatism has been far from our thoughts. 

Supposing that the Government accepts the Report and 
proceeds to implement its recommendations, will they 
work? That is the question which must be uppermost in 
the minds of those who have heard or read of the Commis- 
sioners’ scheme. Already there have been some doubts ex- 
pressed regarding its feasibility. Thus, in an important Ad- 
dendum (though he declares himself in “absolute and entire 
agreement with the greater part of the Report”), a Protes- 
tant member of the Commission states: 

I regret I cannot share the optimism of the Report 

that out of two diametrically opposed elements—Trade 

Unions on the one hand and Employers’ Associations 

on the other—there can be performed the chemical 

feat of fusing them into one organic harmonious whole. 

Again, fear is expressed that there would be overlapping 
of functions and difference of outlook between the National 
Vocational Assembly and the Legislature, particularly since 
the Senate, as at present constituted, is itself elected on a 
pseudo-vocational basis. And in the event of conflicting 
opinions, the proposed Vocational Assembly seems badly 
equipped to carry its point, however vital that point may be. 

The Commissioners make no secret of their dislike for 
bureaucracy, which, in Ireland as in other democratic coun- 
tries, manifests itself in the growing tendency to transfer 
power from Parliament and Ministers to administrative de- 
partments. The steadily increasing power of remote officials 
over the social and economic interest of citizens is directly 
challenged by the proposals of the Report, which have as 
their object the enabling of those actually engaged in a 
given vocation to regulate its affairs. The Commissioners 
claim that their plans will result in a lessening of the cost 
to the people of the Civil Service, and it is clear from the 
Report that one way this saving is to be effected is by a 
reduction in the number of state officials. 

Naturally, this aspect of the Report will not prove popu- 
lar with Civil Servants, and a certain amount of opposition 
to the proposals is to be expected from them. 

Anticipating the criticism that a system of vocational 
organization would produce a new form of bureaucracy, the 
Commissioners say that the network of vocational groups 
which they envisage would possess none of the characteris- 
tics of bureaucracy, for they would be free, representative 
and elected. Nor would their officials be bureaucrats, for 
they would be in the closest possible contact with the af- 
fairs which they would administer and with the people. 

The publication of the Report will give rise to a great 
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deal of discussion, and no doubt some time will elapse before , 
it is considered opportune to proceed with the first step 
towards the establishment of the National Vocational As- 
sembly. Public opinion will have to crystalize, and the 
various reactions to the proposals be studied. Only then, if 
at all, will it be found advisable to create the provisional 
Vocational Assembly consisting of 50 members, which the 
Report recommends as the most important preliminary to 
full-scale vocational organization. 

There will also be need for the establishment of a bureau 
to explain the advantages of the system and to encourage 
the formation of the new types of organization necessary, 
especially Parish Councils, for it is on them that the whole 
structure is intended to be based. 

One of the points the Commission was asked to report on 
was the legislative measures that would be required to de- 
velop vocational organization in the country. Outlining 
these, the Commissioners expressed the opinion that two 
years would be a reasonable time to allow for the completion 
of the work of the provisional Assembly, after which the 
necessary laws would be made for the creation of the more 
permanent body. 

The next two years, therefore, will see some extremely 
important developments in Ireland, for they will witness 
the progress of the first real attempt that has been made 
there to bring the principles of the Encyclicals closely to 
bear on the social and economic life of the country. I ven- 
ture to think that it is an attempt which American Cath- 
olics will watch with considerable interest and, I have no 
doubt, with understanding and good will. 


IN DEFENSE 
OF CHRISTIAN POVERTY 


JOHN P. DELANEY 
(Continued from last week) 


NOW, PERHAPS, we can define Christian poverty. It is, 
first of all, a sane attitude toward money, a deep conviction 
that money and all that money can buy are only a means 
to a good, happy, holy living. In keeping with that attitude, 
Christian poverty is a sincere desire for only as much money 
as is necessary and helpful for happy, holy living. In the 
words of the Psalmist, the truly poor man prays: “Lord 
grant me neither riches nor destitution. Grant me only what 
is necessary for daily living.” The poor man prays grate- 
fully and confidently and understandingly: “Give us this 
day our daily bread,” only after he has sincerely prayed the 
earlier petitions of the Our Father: “Hallowed be Thy 
name; Thy Kingdom come; Thy will be done on earth as it 
is in Heaven.” 

In practice, poverty means being grateful and contented 
if God sets your material lot in the happy class of the poor, 
as we have described Christian poverty. If at times you 
have not all that you need for decent living, the practice 
of Christian poverty means retrenching, and accepting re- 
trenching as a salutary bit of mortification, while striving 
to better your material condition. It means refusing to be 
spiritually beaten, to give way to unhappiness because the 
lesser things of life are wanting. 

If you are wealthy, Christian poverty means in practice 
that you are not free to spend all that you desire for your 
own personal living or that of your family. You must set 
for yourself a standard of living in keeping with the pov- 
erty of Christ. What is above that, you use for the relief 
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of the less fortunate. That you may do in charitable dona- 
tions, or better still as an employer putting into practice all 
the principles of social justice. 


PoveRTY AND Gracious LIVING 


If all this seem abstract, suppose we take two young peo- 
ple starting married life. If they sincerely seek happiness, 
what should be their material ideals in life? Any kind of 
living in flat or slum? Certainly not! They are human be- 
ings, the lords of creation, and they know that certain so- 
called habitations are beneath their great dignity. Well, then, 
great wealth? Why? They want and should want a home of 
their own, one they can be proud of and love. They may 
want a little bit of ground around it where grass may grow 
and flowers bloom and trees cast their shade and children 
may play, or where they may plant some tomatoes and 
beans and onions just to know the Divine value of food 
and the mystery of things that grow. 

Suppose they can find such a house. They make it a real 
home. Honestly, could a palace of seventy rooms be more of 
a home? Would a seventy-room palace add anything at all 
to the happiness, the human dignity, the spiritual peace and 
aspirations of these two people? 

Within that home they want and naturally, too, nice 
things. The family meal, for instance, is not just an animal 
feeding of the body. It is a gracious, social, dignified func- 
tion, forever sanctified because at table Christ instituted the 
Blessed Eucharist. So they want a nice table and nice cover- 
ings for the table, and silverware and dishware worthy to 
become part of this intimate, holy ceremony that is the 
family meal. Now, there is a big difference, a human differ- 
ence between a cup of tea you drink out of a neat, thin 
cup and a cup of tea you must drink out of a mug. There 
is a difference between a drink of wine in a thin, graceful 
glass and in a glass out of the corner restaurant. You simply 
cannot sip with grace or even enjoyment out of a glass that 
was fashioned for durability rather than elegance. There is 
a human difference between tin or wooden plates and dishes 
that a housewife can be proud of. 

Since eating is not just an animal thing, man requires 
meals tastefully prepared, tastefully served, with simplicity 
and variety. All right, grant all that. Add the kitchen con- 
veniences and the other simple or complex things that are 
a normal part of the housewife’s domain. Then, suppose 
they could actually go ahead and buy the most exotic of 
foods with two or three chefs to prepare them, and two 
butlers to serve and three maids to remove the dishes; sup- 
pose they could afford to fly in lobsters from South America 
and fresh-killed game from Africa; suppose they could af- 
ford golden platters and diamond-studded forks—would 
they be adding one iota to the essential human dignity that 
is theirs? Would they be adding in any real way to the 
dignity and enjoyment of their meal or completing in any 
way their human happiness? 

If these young people apply this standard to clothing and 
recreation and all the things that money can buy, they have 
found the secret of sane, happy living, and that secret is 
Christian poverty. It is sane living, because they are 
putting first things first: God, human dignity, human 
values, human happiness. Sane, because they are not putting 
their hearts on passing things. It is happy and holy living 
because they deliberately avoid the all-too-human tempta- 
tion to build up ever greater and greater needs, to acquire 
merely for the sake of acquiring or keeping up a false 
standard set by silly people, to develop a hard conceit that 
is almost inherent in the possession of great wealth. They 
will be basing their happiness on spiritual values, using their 








money rather than being enslaved by money. Now and then 
they will know struggle and hardship, Now and then they 
will have to deny themselves or their children many things 
they might like to have, maybe even at times necessary 
things, but they know that self-denial is essential to happy 
living, and their struggles and privations together should 
only deepen their love. 


PoveRTY OF THE APOSTOLATE AND NAZARETH 


There are, it seems to me, two poverties in the life of 
Christ, one for the few, one for all people: the poverty of 
Nazareth and the poverty of His apostolate. During His 
apostolate He had “not whereon to lay His head.” He had 
no steady income, no job that would guarantee an income, 
no regular source of food or clothing or any of the needs of 
life. It was a beggar’s poverty, but that of a beggar who 
had made himself a beggar because he was singly interested 
in a great cause. That poverty Christ recommends to those 
who are called to follow Him closely in the apostolate. It is 
an understandable, if a very holy, poverty. The man whose 
life is dedicated to souls must go wherever souls are to be 
found. He must be a homeless man, a jobless man, a man 
who picks up a meal or falls on a bed wherever he may. It 
is the apostolate that absorbs him and he may not turn from 
the apostolate to make his own little fortune. This is the 
poverty of the Counsels, not recommended to all. 

The poverty of Nazareth is the poverty of the ideal 
Christian home. It was not a destitute home, not a slum, 
nor yet a mansion. It is possible that Mary and Joseph owned 
the home, and there is no indication that it differed much 
from the ordinary homes of the village. Joseph was a good 
man, a good provider, a good worker. We may be sure that 
the furniture with which he fitted the home was the best 
that his art could devise. We may be sure that Our Lady 
knew how to keep the home not only neat and clean, but 
attractive, and beautiful as simple things can be beautiful. 
There was love in that home and comfort, contentment and 
unity, even if now and then they did have to struggle to 
make ends meet. The poverty of Nazareth is a poverty for 
all who sincerely wish to lead Christian, happy lives. 

If all, rich and poor, would make such poverty their 
practical ideal in life, it would not be long before slums 
with their crimes would disappear. With the slums would 
also disappear the crimes of wealth. 


ON THE SIDEWALKS 


OF NEW YORK 
DANIEL L. FITZGERALD 


COLUMBUS CIRCLE has changed. It is quite different 
today than ten years ago when the Catholic Evidence Guild 
of New York held its first outdoor meeting at the cross- 
roads of the world of free speech in New York City, 59th 
Street and Broadway. 

The night of that first meeting, Columbus Circle was 
closely packed with listeners to a variety of speakers. The 
atheists competed for attention with a group centering their 
efforts on the supposed thousand-and-one errors of the Bible. 
Advocates of rules of health were next to the Communists. 
Supporters of Father Coughlin found themselves neighbors 
of a group sponsoring the Bible as the sole rule of faith. In 
the midst of the soap-box parade the Catholic Evidence 
Guild of New York set up its stand. 

Today, our country is at war. A number of the members 


of the Guild are in the armed forces, but the Columbus 
Circle meetings are in full swing. The picture has changed. 
The atheists are not so active, the Communists are among 
the missing. The supporters of Father Coughlin have dis- 
appeared from the scene. 

A typical night at Columbus Circle shows a representa- 
tive of the hobo world amusing the crowd and, not far dis- 
tant, a girl, singing as she plays a mandolin, drawing a 
crowd for the speaker. Nearby another group listens to a 
discussion of the soldier-vote problem. Two or three others 
hold forth on strictly religious appeals. This is the picture as 
one looks around Columbus Circle from the speaker's stand 
of the Catholic Evidence Guild of New York. 

A sprinkling of men and women in uniform lend color 
to the crowd—soldiers, sailors, WACs, WAVEs, officers 
and privates. On one occasion the speaker had to sing The 
Star Spangled Banner to satisfy a patriotic member of the 
armed forces whose internal liquification demanded out- 
ward expression. 

The listeners may be placed in three categories, in refer- 
ence to the Catholic Evidence Guild. First, the professional 
heckler whose one delight is to corner a speaker by a ques- 
tion and make him look ridiculous. Then, the ex-Catholic 
with evident bitterness or longing in the question—bitter- 
ness, perhaps, because the church would not change Her 
doctrine to answer a problem; and longing to get back in 
good standing in the church. Third, the sincere questioner 
seeking information or attempting to show his viewpoint. 

Add to these groups the sincere Catholics, and the pic- 
ture is complete. Incidentally, these sincere Catholics occa- 
sionally resent certain questions and take it upon them- 
selves to provide a special answer. One incident illustrates 
this. A man in front of the speaker’s stand had asked sev- 
eral consecutive questions. Later, the speaker noticed a hand 
raised at the rear of the crowd and asked “What is the ques- 
tion?” The inquiry came: “Is there any limit to the number 
of questions a person may ask?” The speaker replied “No.” 
“Then,” continued the inquirer, “why did these two gentle- 
men here gradually escort me away from the stand and out 
of the crowd?” It seems two sincere Catholics thought the 
man annoying and politely removed him from the scene. 

As to questions—God, free will, Heaven and the Divinity 
of Christ are in the forefront. Franco is still the Fascist 
conspirator with the blessing of the Pope. Russia, so suc- 
cessful in war, offers a problem to many who do not under- 
stand the viewpoint of the Church toward the philosophy 
of Communism with its paganistic principles. 

The race problem, the rights of the Negro, the attitude 
of the Church toward the Jews, labor problems, the govern- 
ment of the Church, the Pope as a dictator, offer still fur- 
ther questions posed by the listeners. 

The war and the Infinite Mercy of God, the problem of 
evil, appear regularly as topics in the question period. Re- 
cently, the Inquisition seems to be on the mind of several 
questioners. 

Yes, Columbus Circle is still alive, the scene of discussions 
pro and con, a place of public opinion in the raw. Its crowd 
represents all walks of life, college professors, truck-drivers, 
radio commentators, reporters, hoboes, soldiers, sailors, civil- 
ians, men and women, black and white, educated and 
ignorant. 

And the Catholic Evidence Guild of New York meets 
the crowd every Tuesday and Friday evening at Columbus 
Circle. Its speakers, men and women, carry on the work of 
the lay apostolate by permission of His Excellency, Most 
Rev. Francis J. Spellman, Archbishop of New York, and 
under the direction of Rev. Francis P. LeBuffe, S.J. 
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N. C. W. C. 1919-1944 


ON SUNDAY, September 24, the National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference celebrated the silver jubilee of its founda- 
tion. It is doubtful if the Bishops who gathered together 
on that date twenty-five years ago to carry out the sug- 
gestion of Pope Benedict XV fully realized the importance 
of the institution they were founding. They could hardly 
have forescen the magnificent development it was to under- 
go and the enormous influence it was destined to exert in 
the life of the Church, not only in the United States but 
throughout the world. 

For the Conference is not merely of national importance. 
The repeated commendations it has received from successive 
Popes and the fact that it has served as a model for similar 
organizations in the Church abroad fully justify the belief 
that in future years the day of its foundation will be rec- 
ognized as a day of decisive importance for the Universal 
Church. Never before was it possible to have a permanent 
organization that so fully coordinated the activities of the 
Bishops amongst themselves, and of the priests, religious 
and faithful under the guidance of the Bishops, on a nation- 
wide scale. It is decidedly a modern phenomenon, made pos- 
sible by the invention and development of those agencies 
which render inter-communication between distant regions 
and groups easy and rapid. Its existence is a new manifesta- 
tion of the power of the Church to assimilate the best in 
the thought and invention of any age and turn it to account 
in the fulfilment of Her divinely appointed mission to teach 
all nations. 

Without encroaching on the rights and episcopal juris- 
diction of each of the Bishops in his own diocese, the 
N.C.W.C. has provided the machinery by which they were 
able to act in their collective capacity as a Collegium E pis- 
copale—a “College” of Bishops—not merely on extraor- 
dinary occasions, but uninterruptedly, in constant, unbroken 
activity. As a permanent agency it has enormously facili- 
tated their work in consulting and cooperating on matters 
of general import and in safeguarding the interests of the 
Church as a whole in America. 

A history of the activities and achievements of the Con- 
ference in the twenty-five years of its existence would em- 
brace the whole field of Catholic Action and give impressive 
witness to that “inexhaustible fecundity of the Church in 
the production of every good” which, according to the Vati- 
can Council, is the strongest proof of Her Divine mission. 
Through its regularly established departments it has vastly 
extended and improved the work of the Church in educa- 
tion, in journalism, in the care of youth and immigrants, in 
the development of lay-organizations and in the publication 
of Catholic books and pamphlets. The special Bishops’ Com- 
mittees have advanced the cause of the Missions at home 
and abroad, brought relief to war victims in devastated 
regions, provided clubs and recreation centers for service 
men and women and wielded a powerful force for decency 
in literature and the motion pictures. 

Even more significant than its external activities has been 
the influence which the Conference has exerted on the in- 
ward, spiritual life of the Church. By fostering a spirit of 
cooperation among Catholics of every rank and class and 
by keeping them constantly informed through its News 
Service of the achievements and afflictions of their co-re- 
ligionists in all parts of the world, it has deepened their 
sense of solidarity and furnished them with a living demon- 
stration of the reality of the Mystical Body of Christ. Shar- 
ing in a common activity under the guidance of their 
pastors, they come to realize that, whatever may be their 
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differences in race or color or social status, they are bound 
to one another in organic unity as members of that body 
that vibrates with the life of Christ. 

For these reasons AMERICA unites with His Holiness, the 
members of the Hierarchy and the faithful in all parts of 
the world in offering its congratulations to the Conference 
on the occasion of its silver jubilee for its magnificent 
achievements in the past, and adds a hearty God-speed for 
its future work in spreading the Kingdom of Christ. 


TIME’S FORELOCK 


THE CHARGE of undue haste cannot be laid against the 
conferees from the United States, Great Britain and the 
Soviet Union now working at Dumbarton Oaks. In fact, 
Secretary Hull indicated in a press conference last week 
that no one could expect immediate agreement and under- 
standing in a problem that has baffled Europe for 400 years. 
He warned that further delays may be expected. 

But although the Powers are prudently putting their toes 
into the water before they make the dive into aa inter- 
national security organization, there is concern in Wash- 
ington that an undue prolonging of the basic decision may 
jeopardize the whole program of international organization. 
Some Congressmen want to wait until the peace treaty is 
signed with Germany and Japan before, as they say, they 
can agree to commit the United States to an enforcement 
program. 

There is no little suspicion that this plea for delay dis- 
guises a fundamental opposition by those who profess mere 
verbal adherence to the ideal of international collaboration. 
If the world security organization is to wait until a peace 
treaty comes along, the nations will have a long wait. For 
evidences are that the coming peace treaties with our enemies 
will not be on the model of Versailles but will be piecemeal 
and provisional. And we have no idea how long the war 
with .Japan will last. In addition, these same Senators who 
say they want to see the peace treaty first will have full 
control over the terms of the said treaty, when the matter 
comes before the Senate for ratification. And if the views 
of Summer Welles, expressed recently, are the views of the 
State Department (and plans just released for the joint 
military occupation of Germany after the war point this 
way), then the enforcement of the peace with Germany 
will be a matter for the power alliance which is winning 
the war and not of the international security organization. 

There is every reason to desire that the organization 
whose creation is being studied at Dumbarton Oaks should 
not be identified with the coming peace treaty. The advo- 
cates of delay seem to assume that the function of the world 
security system is to preserve the power pattern existing 
at the end of this war. For their consent seems contingent 
on whether they will like or dislike the terms of the coming 
peace. 

But the American people certainly do not want the 
security organization to serve merely as a respectable cover- 
up of the nationalist ambitions of the greater nations, in- 
cluding our own. If anything, the coming international 
collaboration should contain provisions for modification of 
the peace settlement rather than for settling the great 
Powers more firmly in the saddle. 

Basic decisions cannot be delayed. Golden moments are 
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flying by. The forces of exaggerated nationalism which feed 
on opportunities for aggrandizement will gather strength in 
the hour of temptation which comes with victory. Our 
present good intentions should be cemented without delay 
in an international juridical organization which will be, as 
the Holy Father put it this month, “really capable of pre- 
serving peace.” 


LABOR SCHOOLS 


A BLUSHING GRADUATE, some years ago, received a 
telegram that was read from the stage to the graduates and 
their assembled friends. ““Congratulations and best wishes,” 
it read, “from your children and grandchildren.” 

He was not quite as old as the telegram would make him 
out to be. He was a union official of many years’ experience, 
receiving a certificate after two years’ study in a Catholic 
labor school. His fellow graduates ranged in age from 
eighteen to fifty or more, members of perhaps sixty different 
unions, AFL, CIO, the Railroad Brotherhoods and Inde- 
pendents. 

At the time of his graduation, there were at least seventy 
Catholic labor schools in all parts of the country. There are 
many more today. Some carefully avoid the term labor 
school, and are called more largely (and more accurately) 
Institute of Industrial Relations, Institute of Social Recon- 
struction, Labor-Management conferences. Associated in the 
conduct of these schools are priests who are also experts in 
social questions, labor lawyers, union officials, personnel di- 
rectors, industrial leaders, civic leaders and prominent offi- 
cials in government bureaus. A complete Who’s Who of the 
men who appear year after year in panel discussions and 
lectures would include many of the nationally best known 
names in social and industrial fields. 

A hasty glance at the attractive prospectuses of the dif- 
ferent schools indicates that, in the coming year, the schools 
will be stressing more than ever labor-management coopera- 
tion in the postwar world. “‘Cooperation,” runs one head- 
line, “between Labor and Management is the order of the 
day.” “Why must it be a battle?” asks the blurb of another 
school. Another school is featuring a series of lectures on 
““Management’s viewpoint on labor problems.” 

Neither Labor nor Management can today complain that 
they cannot find the Catholic viewpoint on industrial prob- 
lems. It is being presented attractively and soundly all over 
the country. Nor can either legitimately complain that the 
Catholic viewpoint is biased, weighted, lopsided. 

The Catholic program, as presented in the labor schools, 
is not a negative program. It recognizes, of course, the dan- 
gers of racketeering, of Communism, of exploitation on the 
part of either Capital or Labor. The answer, however, to 
wrong tendencies, is not nagging condemnation or persistent 
viewing with alarm, but the positive development of the 
Catholic program, based on human dignity and social col- 
laboration. The answer is practical enthusiasm for the right 
program, knowledge, skill, technique. All this the labor 
schools are equipped to supply. 

The present and the immediate future are days of deci- 
sion. If chaos, Communism or governmental dictatorship 
should some day rule unions and industry, no man will have 
a right to complain who in these critical days sits idly by 
and is too lazy to learn, too listless to act. 


RELAX “LITTLE STEEL”? 


SEVERAL months ago, when the United Steelworkers of 
America announced their intention of breaking the “Little 
Steel” formula, this Review felt constrained to oppose them. 
It seemed obvious then that a general advance in hourly 
wage rates would almost certainly lead to uncontrolled in- 
flation. It did not seem possible that, in the event wages 
were increased, the Office of Price Administration could 
longer resist the persistent demands of industry for price 
adjustments. Higher prices for manufactured products were 
bound to lead in turn to higher prices for agricultural “prod- 
ucts, since the so-called parity formula governing - a 
prices is tied to the cost of things the farmer must buy. 
The net result would have been a cheapened dollar, with 
terrible suffering for fixed-income groups, and with labor 
no better off than it was before. 

In view of recent developments at home and abroad, 
however, the time has come to re-examine the case for re- 
laxing wage controls. The progress of the war in Europe 
has been so favorable this past month that the surrender of 
Germany may come before the end of the year. This pros- 
pect has led the War Production Board to announce that 
cessation of hostilities in Europe would be speedily followed 
by a forty-per-cent cut in war production. Thus, before 
many weeks have passed, the nation may find itself strug- 
gling with an unemployment problem. There will be, out- 
side of plants engaged on war production, a general return 
to the forty-hour week, and overtime payments will largely 
disappear. It has been estimated that the average weekly 
wage in manufacturing industry may drop, as a result of 
the shorter work week, as much as ten dollars. 

Under these circumstances, the only argument against 
stretching the “Little Steel” yardstick loses much, if not all, 
of its force. That argument was based on the inflationary 
effect which a hike in wage rates would exert on the war 
economy. But if workers’ income is about to shrink because 
of a reduction in working hours, and also because of whole- 
sale “down-grading,” then an increase in hourly wage rates 
should not lead either to increased purchasing power or to 
an advance in the price level. 

The steelworkers, for example, are asking for a raise of 
seventeen cents an hour over the “Little Steel” formuia. If 
this is granted, the “‘take-home”’ pay of a steelworker on a 
straight forty-hour week would actually be less than it is 
at the present level on a forty-eight-hour week with the 
premium of overtime. There would be, then, no extra buy- 
ing power pushing against price ceilings, and no increase in 
costs to justify an advance in the price of steel products. 
The OPA ought to be able to maintain price ceilings until 
competition makes price ceilings unnecessary. 

The whole argument, it must be remembered, is based 
on the presumption that the cut-back described above will 
have taken place. 

While some economists continue to believe that a general 
wage increase would still be dangerous, the uncertainty is 
such that there is no longer sufficient ground to deny relief 
to the workers. The “Little Steel” formula grants a fifteen- 
per-cent raise above levels prevailing on January 1, 1941. 
According to the recent Mitchell Report, accepted by the 
War Labor Board panel which heard the steel case, the cost 
of living is now about thirty per cent above 1941 levels. 
Furthermore, compared with farm income and corporation 
profits, wages have lagged badly. There is no apparent rea- 
son, then, except the improbable inflationary effect, why 
the workers should not be granted pretty much what they 
are asking for. Such seems to be the dictate of justice. 
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LITERATURE AND ART | 


RETORT ON STYLE 


CHARLES A. BRADY 


DEAN SWIFT, who was far from humble but a great 
prose writer, might call this a humble remonstrance against 
Eugene Bagger on the subject of American prose. The pres- 
ent writer liked Mr. Bagger’s article (Where Is Our Prose? 
AmMEnica, September 16) passing well; he admired particu- 
larly the individual idiom and personal flavor of Mr. Bag- 
ger’s own prose; but he feels that Mr. Bagger is very much 
awry on these four counts: 

1. He fails to distinguish between essay prose and the 
prose of the novel. 

2. Even on his own chosen ground of essay prose, he is 
unfair to what we may call for convenience the good 
ornate. 

3. He is unfortunate in his choice of examples, many of 
which contradict his own thesis. 

4. He overlooks the necessary and desirable phenomenon 
of change in prose idiom from literary generation to liter- 
ary generation; or, to put it another way, the prose idiom 
of an age punctuated by the staccato firing of the internal- 
combustion engine and the crimson moan of boogie woogie 
can hardly be expected to reproduce, except as an occa- 
sional concert-hall four de force, the minuet of Gluck or 
the decorous walking pace of a sedan chair in what seems 
to be Mr. Bagger’s favorite prose century, at least in its 
values—the Eighteenth. 

These four heads of my indictment of Mr. Bagger’s in- 
dictment are in a descending order of importance; in fact, 
the third and fourth items are almost negligible in the pres- 
ence of the first two. In order to clear our decks for polite 
combat after the fashion of the century of the first Church- 
ill, I should like to mark out that portion of the lists which 
is not debatable—at least not by me, for here I concur 
wholeheartedly with Mr. Bagger’s analysis. 

He is right when he indicates and mourns the passing of 
the essay. He is also right in thinking that the cerebral 
element has just about vanished from belles lettres, that the 
Carlylean alliance of style and profundity has fallen into 
abeyance, that what profundity one finds in modern thought 
is couched in the sociological jargon of a Sorokin. I should 
not even object if he went farther and stated outright, as, 
indeed, he does hint, that belles lettres themselves have well 
nigh disappeared as a contemporary reading staple. And it 
is certainly true that the sort of thing the Reader’s Digest 
sees fit to digest is anything but distinguished. These things 
granted, our paths at once diverge. Let us take up my four 
heads in succession and apply them to Mr. Bagger’s stric- 
tures On contemporary prose. 

1. He fails to distinguish between essay prose and the 
prose of the novel. Now, in order to obviate any misunder- 
standing on this most vital point, let me restate my agree- 
ment with Mr. Bagger over the deplorable matter of the 
essay’s decline; had he gone no farther than this we should 
have been in perfect accord. But he did go farther; he in- 
volved contemporary novelistic prose, specifically and gen- 
erally, in his condemnation; and here, I think, he is utterly, 
fantastically out of order, and on two grounds, not merely 
one. 

First, he forgets that one cannot demand the classic prose 
values in a novelist—in point of fact, as Alice Meynell in- 
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dicated in the case of Dickens, the very greatest novelist 
may not possess a great body of prose style at all. Unique- 
ness, originality, personality, vigor, yes; all the values one 
attributes, with Van Wyck Brooks, to the “primary” 
writers—Tolstoy, Dickens, Dostoyevsky, Undset—who carry 
on their herculean shoulders an Atlas world of their own 
creation that is too crushing, too sweat-laden to have any 
truck with the neat, cool, classic values of the essay; and it 
is a critical commonplace that novelists suffer from antho- 
logizing, because their unit of effect is so large. Certainly 
Mr. Bagger, who used the plangent bronze of the Chanson 
de Roland’s rugged line, paiens ont torz et Chrétiens ont 
droitz, as a title for his fine book, For the Heathen Are 
Wrong, can distinguish between formal classic greatness 
and Romantic grandeur in prose. 

No, it is usually the minor novelists who express these 
precise stylistic values; especially those minor novelists— 
and they are very much in a minority—who are also fine 
essayists, like Stevenson, Huxley and Virginia Woolf. Even 
Thackeray, relatively great though he be for his own period, 
must sit no higher than at the head of the second flight of 
great novelists; and much of the muttered music of his 
prose cadences is a reflex of his essay capabilities. The prose 
vitality of the major novelist goes instead, in the main, into 
living, racy dialog, on the one hand, and scenic impres- 
sionism on the other, with good narrative pace understood 
as a matter of course. This is more particularly true of the 
very greatest, such as Scott, whom Mr. Bagger hails “‘at his 
best”; but the rhetorical rhythms of Meg Merrilies’ great 
malediction against the house of Ellangowan, or the solemn 
rise and fall of Balfour of Burley’s speech on death in Old 
Mortality, are a far cry from the essay felicities of 2 Lamb 
or a Hazlitt; as are the exquisite landscapes of Galsworthy. 

In the second place, Mr. Bagger has chosen a singularly 
unhappy period to demonstrate his thesis of the general 
decline of a literary form including novelistic prose, for, 
while one cannot reasonably require the more delicate, even 
the moré solid, prose manifestations from the great novelists, 
the contemporary period, both in England and America 
(and since Mr. Bagger has included Maugham, I feel free 
to cite a few other British examples) has confronted us 
with nothing short of a dazzling array of novelistic prose 
styles. If you care to retort, “too dazzling,” I should, per- 
haps, agree; it might well be one of the more significant 
signs of contemporary novelistic weakness that we have the 
butterfly nuances of a Huxley or a Wilder rather than the 
homespun forthrightness of a Trollope or the sprawling 
Titanism of a Dickens. 

But this latter is not the point at issue; what is germane 
to the present discussion is that contemporary American and 
British novelistic literature possesses a body of style that 
makes the nineteenth-century giants look like the clumsy 
Brobdignagians they were. Take, for instance, Robert Na- 
than, Thornton Wilder, C. S. Lewis, Willa Cather; and, 
among the masters and mistresses of the detective story, 
Michael Innes, Agatha Christie, Elizabeth Daly, Marjorie 
Allingham, Dorothy Sayers. This is a question of fact, not 
preference; you may prefer the limpid sense of Goldsmith 
to the tortured sensibility of Graham Greene; but it is not 
necessary to impugn either style. Or, since Mr. Bagger has 
raised the issue himself by damning John Marquand with 
faint praise, let us examine the instance of this American 
Thackeray. 





You may feel as you like, I suppose, about Mr. Mar- 
quand’s comparative endowments as a novelist; his themes, 
his characteristic preoccupations, his power of character 
depiction. But I should think that there should be no cavil 
whatsoever, any more than in the case of Mr. Maugham, 
about Mr. Marquand’s “body of style,” either in the normal 
dialog sense of a sensitive ear for the rhythms of modern 
speech, or in the more specialized way of general prose 
values, a realm wherein Mr. Marquand is probably the 
superior of any living novelist in English and at least the 
peer of Thackeray, Galsworthy and Edith Wharton. 

Mr. Bagger makes much of this charge in Mr. Mar- 
quand’s regard, that “he, like so many of our current best, 
not so much comes from journalism as has never really left 
journalism.” If this be true, as, indeed, I think it is, so much 
the better for American journalism, for it means that the 
Mr. Moto series of espionage yarns are stylistically as ele- 
gant as George Apley, and that a very excellent novelette, 
The End Game, published in a recent issue of Good House- 
keeping, has all the somewhat weary urbanity of So Little 
Time. Mr. Marquand, like any good craftsman with a con- 
science, boils his pot as faithfully for his Saturday Evening 
Post audience as for the Pulitzer committee. Aside from 
this, neither Dickens nor G. K. C. (who is one of my gods 
as well as Mr. Bagger’s, even though he would flunk out- 
right three of Mr. Bagger’s criteria, and get a very low 
grade on a fourth) scorned the title “journalist.” But let 
us pass on to heading no. 2. 

2. Even on bis own chosen ground of essay prose, he is 
unfair to what we may call for convenience the good ornate. 
Swift, Dryden and Hazlitt, to take an historical sounding 
first, are covered by his five criteria, and Matthew Arnold, 
and Newman, perhaps; but what of De Quincey and Lord 
Dunsany? Besides, American prose has never been particu- 
larly rich either in the Addisonian chaste line or in the blunt 
strength of Cobbett; so we are not losing much what we 
never had much of. The Doric is a good style, granted; but 
so is the Corinthian; and speaking of Doric and Corinthian, 
if Mr. Bagger sees fit to include the clear tepidities of the 
American President, why not make room as well for the 
port-wine orotundities of the British Prime Minister? 

If Mr. Bagger likes Burke, he ought to like Churchill, 
both of them examples of the good ornate, as are Chesterton 
and Doughty, whom he likewise includes among his ad- 
mirations, although his five criteria need more than a Pro- 
crustean flexibility to admit them as they stand on the 
evidence of their published canon. We seem, incidentally, to 
be trespassing here upon my third impeachment, that of 
contradictory examples. So be it. Let us take notice of a 
few others of these illustrative inconsistencies. 

If Mr. Bagger likes Bemelmans, he ought also, in reason, 
to like Mencken; he is at liberty, of course, to dislike both 
of them, as I am free to, and actually do, like them both. 
In a way, allowing for the obvious difference in Continental 
and American décor, the pages of both are redolent of the 
same beery Gemiitlichkeit. If, as Mr. Bagger so wittily 
points out, Mr. Mencken might “have run an outstandingly 
good German-American restaurant in Baltimore,” I should 
have liked, in that cozy contingency, to have named Bemel- 
mans as head waiter, to play Quixote in reverse to Mencken’s 
obstreperous Panza. 

What is more, the second volume of Herr Mencken’s 
“extremely readable . . . Rabelaisian reminiscences” has been 
on the stalls some months now, if Mr. Bagger is interested. 
Again, Sir Walter Scott—whom, I hasten to add, I find the 
most magnificently Shakespearean writer in English and, 
on balance, the greatest of the world’s historical novelists— 


is hardly a suitable candidate for general prose excellence, 
even at “his best,” unless one is considering his incompar- 
ably spirited dialog vitality, especially in the Scottish novels. 
As for Conrad, his prose is hauntingly evocative, but too 
often diffuse, and not at all cut to the trim Maugham jib 
Mr. Bagger so evidently admires. If one is looking for 
eighteenth-century analogues among contemporary writers 
to match the combined Chesterfieldean malice and urbanity 
of Maugham, one had better turn to the Defoe-like circum- 
stantiality of Masefield’s prose romances and the Smollet- 
tian factualness of Nordhoff and Hall. 

Mr. Maugham provides an admirable transition to my 
fourth heading: the phenomenon of change in prose idiom. 
Maugham himself, who has played the sedulous ape to Dry- 
den and Swift, as well as to the French masters of the nine- 
teenth century, sums up perfectly what Mr. Bagger means 
by prose values; he is the only one of Mr. Bagger’s contem- 
porary favorites who could pass with flying colors the test 
of his five criteria. And he is, of all living anthologists, the 
most tolerant of, even hospitable to, the new rhythms; just 
pick up those superb hostels of the modern and contem- 
porary idiom, The Traveler’s Library and An Introduction 
to Modern English and American Literature, and hear what 
Mr. Maugham has admiringly to say upon this subject in 
his introductions and critical asides that comment on 
writers as far apart as E. M. Forster and Eudora Welty. He 
even includes some of the “pseudo-tough-guy writing” of 
Mr. Hemingway who, however synthetic the hair on his 
literary chest, still has something to be said for him stylis- 
tically; he can’t write an essay, to be sure, and he may have 
gone astray with “the professional fine writing” of his 
sleeping-bag saga, but he did manage to turn out, once upon 
a time, a brace or three of good short stories. 

I happen to prefer, on the whole, the delicate onomato- 
poeia of Thornton Wilder’s llama picking her way over 
The Bridge of San Luis Rey to the apish echolalia of The 
Killers and Fifty Grand; but at the same time I feel, with 
Elia, that while Shaftesbury is not too genteel for me, 
neither is Jonathan Wilde too low. We could stand a bit 
more of Shaftesbury today, but literature, remember, is, 
among other things, a reflex of the immediate, and ours is 
far from a genteel age. 

No, Mr. Bagger, I think you are wrong in the main, 
always conceding that your stand is unimpeachable if limi- 
ted to belles lettres in general and the essay in particular; 
although we must not neglect the excellences of what good 
plain prose we have, including the New Yorker “Profiles” 
and “Talk of the Town” and the work of such reporters 
as Liebling and Janet Flanner in the same magazine, to say 
nothing of Simeon Strunsky’s “Topics of the Times” in the 
daily New York Times. So wrong do I think you in the 
aggregate that, abandoning this half-technical, half-spiritual 
ground of prose style, I will make you one of those extra- 
astronomical wagers, the stakes of which can only be col- 
lected in eternity, that critics of the future will rank this 
current age of American letters from, say, 1918 to the pres- 
ent, as second only to the great New England flowering. 
Professor Wagenknecht goes so far, in his Cavalcade of the 
English Novel, as to state that this century is one of the 
two golden ages of the novel, the other being the high 
Victorian period. 

I am suspicious of these Spenglerian hypotheses of literary 
decline, anyway; after all, of our three supreme fictional 
geniuses, Shakespeare didn’t come along for two hundred 
years after Chaucer and it took an additional two centuries 
for Dickens to turn up. But I am with you on the decline 


of the essay. 
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BOOKS 


WAYS WITH THE TRANSGRESSORS 


THe Controt or GERMANY AND JAPAN. By Harold G. 

Moulton and Louis Marlio. The Brookings Institution. $2 
IT IS BECOMING clear that the dipiomats and the econ- 
omists can give different answers to the key problem of 
keeping our present enemies from re-arming for war. These 
coliaborators from the Brookings Institution, a leading eco- 
nomic research group, frankly distrust the value ot dis- 
membering the Keich. In this they are in flat contradiction 
to the proposals of Sumner Welles (cf. AMERICA, August 
12, p. 477) who has ‘urged the splitting of Germany into 
three sections. 

The reasons why merely political considerations, such as 
those urged by Mr. Welles, do not find favor with these 
writers is that the economic well-being of a dismembered 
Germany will require a lowering of customs barriers and 
the creation of a customs union. Mr. Welles, in fact, is in 
favor of this action. But the economists go on to say that 
such a unification of Germany’s economic life would from a 
military point of view be valueless as a means of con- 
trolling armament production. Under a system of complete 
economic unification, the interests of the three parts of Ger- 
many would remain closely linked, and in consequence there 
would be a powerful centripetal tendency which would soon 

nd its expression in the political field. It would only remain 
for Prussia to recover her former position of leadership. The 
isolation of the Rhineland, Germany’s most industrialized 
area, would have serious effects on the economy of all 
Europe. But on the other hand, if the Rhineland’s economic 
structure is closely articulated with that of Germany, the 
mere establishment of a separate political state would not 
prevent preparations for war. 

In this brief but comprehensive survey of the possible ways 
of dealing with Germany and Japan after the war, the 
authors impress upon the readers the truth that many of 
those who cry for a hard peace have not fully weighed the 
implications of their program. Crippling Germany’s indus- 
trial system, or quartering swarms of civilian or military 
overseers in the Reich will invite evils that may afflici the 
victors almost as grievously as the losers, and probably be 
ineffectual in the end. 

The suppression of German industry would create a tre- 
mendous volume of unemployment which could not fail to 
react disastrously upon economic conditions in countries with 
which Germany normally maintains extensive import and 
export relations. Control of key industries is not feasible, al- 
though there are distinct possibilities in the restriction of 
aluminum ingot production, of civilian aviation, of electric 
power. Control of strategic minerals, while attractive for the 
apparent simplicity, on examination does not prove practical. 
Smuggling of tin or nickel, for instance, could not be pre- 
vented; the normal bona fide peacetime requirements can 
never be adequately determined to prevent stock-piling; for 
specific uses one metal can be substituted for another, etc. 

The conclusion of the authors is that control by military 
force is the only effective means of preventing Germany (and 
Japan) from ever rising again to threaten the peace. This 
method will be less costly, less difficult, and less disturbing 
to economic conditions both inside and outside the controlled 
countries. They advocate the formation of a Rearmament 
Detection and Prevention Board. This would be largely in 
the nature of an extension of the wartime combined staff 
organization and would have at its disposal the requisite 
military force with the power of independent action to apply 
prompt and decisive measures within the scope of its dele- 
gated authority. The word “international police force” is not 
used. It should be clearly understood, they say, that “prompt 
and decisive action” includes bombing or shelling of vital 
ports or key industrial cities and the invasion of the country 
by ground forces. 

The function of this Board is distinct from any future in- 
ternational security organization. The authors state that 
their program is directed only at the control of Germany and 
Japan. The ultimate solution of world peace must come from 
a general security set-up. 

A final chapter, for which Mr. Moulton is alone re- 























sponsible, deals with alternative United States policies. Here 
the economist agrees with the diplomat. For Mr. Moulton 
States that only in our adherence to a universal collective 
security system can our country hope to maintain its na- 
tional independence, or to preserve its system of free 
enterprise. If we rest our national security on an independent 
defense system ready to oppose any and all enemies from 
whatever quarter, we shall doom our country to an intoler- 
able financial burden and call in ever-increasing government 
control of future industrial development. 

As the final words in a book which began by differing 
from Mr. Welles’ proposals, this economist’s stand is a 
heartening sign of agreement on basic issues despite di- 
versity of approach. RosertT A. GRAHAM 


BACK-BAY BLUES 


Boston ADvENTURE. By Jean Stafford. Harcourt, Brace 

and Co. $2.75 
BY FAR the greater portion of Miss Stafford’s story takes 
place in the frost-bitten atmosphere of a decadent Boston. 
Into this locale she brings Sonia Marburg, the daughter of 
a sentimental German father and a demented Russian 
mother. In the seaside town of Chichester, from which she 
could view the distant dome of the Massachusetts State 
House, Sonia spent her childhood in poverty and the un- 
happiness of domestic confusion. 

At the Hotel Barstow, where she worked as a chamber- 
maid and waitress, she attracted the attention of Miss Lucy 
Pride, the spinster daughter of one of Boston’s oldest fami- 
lies. Secretly Sonia aspired to live with this paragon of 
excellence, and often she pictured herself ensconced in the 
elegance of the Pinckney Street home. After her father has 
deserted his wrangling wife, and the wife herself is con- 
fined to an asylum, Sonia becomes the willing property of 
Lucy Pride. She is trained at school as a secretary; she is 
drilled at home in the stiff proprieties of a proper society ; 
pride of family and position must be lived up to, even though 
the way be paved with many humiliations. But Sonia, know- 
ing the price exacted, pays it freely. Life in the Pride man- 
sion, for ail its dulness, has its moments of excitement, and 
the society in which she moves attracts the ambitious youth 
in spite of its pretense. 

Hopestill Mather, the restless, ultra-modern niece of Miss 
Pride, having thrown off the depressing restrictions of her 
aunt’s home for a free-lance life in New York, returns at 
length to marry Dr. McAllister, at a moment when marriage 
seems to rescue her from future embarrassment. 

But marriage fails, Hopestill languishes, the gossips are 
busy, and death puts an end to the misery of the youthful 
bride. Though disillusioned and somewhat embittered, Sonia 
resigns herself to the security of Pinckney Street and the 
tyranny of her exacting benefactress. 

There are very few bright spots in Boston Adventure, 
very little humor to relieve this dour tale. The characters 
are well drawn, finely sustained, all, or practically all, are 
true to the tradition of an older, snobbish Boston. They are 
not attractive, nor are they intended to be. They are rather 
the remnants of an age that has passed, leaving a tarnished 
glory behind. For all her meek submission, Sonia Marburg 
is a fine creation. She has her moments of rebellion, a keen 
sense of obligation, a nature that is almost unfathomably 
deep. JosepH R. N. MAXWELL 


GOOSE-STEP NOT NATURAL 


Germany, A Snort History. By George N. Shuster 
and Arnold Bergstraesser. W. W. Norton and Co. $2.75 
BY SETTING forth the essential facts, the authors of this 
book try to answer the question: “Is it possible to under- 
stand a nation that seems te produce good and evil with 
comparabie prodigality ?” The authors have achieved a truly 
objective and unprejudiced work despite a warring, preju- 
diced, hate-ridden world. This book must be read slowly 
even by the professional historian and philosopher of his- 
tory. The lay mind will not appreciate the book and per- 

haps will not grasp its full meaning. 
The authors display a real sense of history by not at- 


This Publishing Business 


Wordsworth’s 
The moon doth with delight 
Look round her when the heavens are bare 


And Virgil’s “Sunt lachrymae rerum” witness over 
eighteen hundred years to the same truth: the poets can- 
not be happy with the idea that nature is dead. They 
feel the life in it, though they do not always know what 
the life is that they feel. The Christian is exactly the 
reverse; he knows as a fact of Christian doctrine that 
God is at the very centre of all things whatsoever, sus- 
taining them by His own continuing life above the surface 
of that nothingness from which He drew them. 


If you see anything whatever—the merest speck of dust 
even—without seeing the infinite energy that lives in it 
to sustain it in being, you are seeing it wrong. This we 
know as a matter of doctrine but do not experience things 
in that way; we are like Wordsworth’s Peter Bell: 

A primrose by a river’s brim 

A yellow primrose was to him 

And it was nothing more 


We see the surface of things, are content with the sur- 
face, grow bored with the surface. 


That is why there has to be a liturgical movement. The 
liturgy sees all natural things as expressing the enormous 
energy of God: we see them as so much dead matter— 
nothing so gay, even, as a primrose—bread, wine, water, 
stone, chasubles, incense. The consecrated species are a 
living reality ; but the rest is the ceremonial handling of 


lifeless things. 


It is the aim of Father Zundel’s The Splendor of the 
Liturgy to make the liturgy come alive to us by making 
creation come alive to us, by making us see every created 
thing “outlined against this mysterious background of 
invisible light, in which the interior of its being is re- 
vealed—what it owes to the thought and receives from 
the love of God.” This is the plain truth of things. And 
with this truth as guide he takes us through the liturgy 
of the Mass—every object used, every action, every word 
spoken, the golden silences. In the Mass we are handling 
immensities and it is the marvel of the unbeliever that 
we handle them almost casually—God is being offered on 
the altar and we are making spasmodic efforts against 
distraction. No one will read Father Zundel’s book and 
stay casual; even if not all will reach that high point he 
desiderates where the soul becomes aware in the liturgy 
of “the most intimate tones and the most secret heart- 
beats of God’s own life.” ($3.00) —F.J.S. 


Sheed & Ward « 63-5 Av. N.Y.C. 3 
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tempting to treat the history of the German peoples in 
generalities characteristic of the quack propagandist. The 
work is analytic and synthetic. The interrelation of old 
Germanic, pre-Christian Roman and Christian ideas and 
ideals is excellently brought out. The authors point out and 
prove that the German countries had no historical or 
geographic national center—which in turn emphasized “the 
most characteristic trait of Germans, which is variety rather 
than uniformity.” This point is missed by the hack writers 
on Germany and the German problem. 

The chapter headings will indicate to the historian the 
progress of thought in this work: “Germanic Tribes and 
the Roman Inheritance,” ““Germanic Liberties and Religious 
Discord,” “Modern States and National Civilization,” “Free- 
dom and Unity,” “A New World Power,” “Germany Loses 
a War,” “Emerging from Revolution,” “First Bread—then 
Reparations,” “Germany Turns to the Right,” “Illusory 
Stability,” “The Bruening Government,” “Adolf Hitler and 
the Second War.” 

The background of modern Germany is excellently 
analyzed. The causes of World War I are dispassionately 
detailed and the postwar German, his problems, and his 
political actions and reactions are sympathetically portrayed 
by the authors. 

However, the authors of this work presume too much 
on the ordinary readers’ knowledge of European history. 
If the mass of Americans were historically and philosophi- 
cally educated, this book might be a best seller. But un- 
fortunately, we feel it will not reach the large public which 
would benefit so richly from this fine historical study, and 
only a few will profit by it. 

CHARLES W. REINHART 


Your Dappy Dip Nor Die. By Daniel A. Poling. Green- 

berg Publisher. $2 
DOCTOR POLING, himself a Protestant Minister and 
a Chaplain in the Army, recounts another story of an heroic 
Chaplain. He writes of his own son to tell the story to his 
grandson. The reader is allowed, as it were, to overhear the 
life history of the father of a little boy who is too young to 
remember what kind of father he had. In less than one 
hundred and fifty pages we are introduced to an extra- 
ordinary young American Chaplain and to a great many 
intimate details of a full life that was cut off all too soon 
when Clark Poling, together with three other Chaplains, 
went down with a troopship, after giving his life-preserver 
to a man who had none. 

The story is on the over-sentimental side, but is a de- 
lightful vignette of an American Protestant Minister, his 
boyheod, his years of schooling and his early married life and 
some of his ministry. It is heavily interlarded with letters 
and bits of information from friends who remembered Clark 
Poling. Though written in no spirit of bitterness, but 
rather in a true Christian spirit of hope and faith, it is a 
poignant study in the futility of war. 

Two things will amaze Catholic readers. First is the 
ease with which Protestant Ministers, and specifically Clark 
Poling, can change from one sect to another without the 
least hesitation. And the inconsistency of Clark Poling’s 
“opinion” about the Virgin birth will strike a sour note in 
the otherwise harmonious story of Corky’s Daddy. 

E. J. Farren, S.J. 





Russtan CAvALcADE: A MILiTaRy Recorp. By Albert 
Parry. Ives Washburn, Inc. $3.50 

APPROACHING the subject from an exclusively military 
point of view, this book offers a novel solution to the Rus- 
sian enigma. An initial chapter on present trends in the 
U.S.S.R. poses the main problems; the answers are con- 
tained in seventeen sketches of martial episodes and person- 
ages, beginning with the unusual capture of Berlin by the 
Russians in 1760 and ending with the heroic defense of 
Stalingrad. Among notable events recounted are Suvorov’s 
Italian victories over Revolutionary France and Kutuzov’s 
outwitting of Napoleon on the disastrous march to Moscow ; 
also depicted are pathetic scenes such as the defeat at Sevas- 
topol (1855), the tragedy of the Russian fleet at Tsushima 
(1905), and the catastrophe of the Tannenberg marshes 
(1914). 









Although betraying evidence of an occasional unskilful 
handling of facts, the narrative proves easy reading. The 
author, a naturalized American of Cossack ancestry, is no 
Communist but a Liberal with a professed esteem for the 
ordinary people of Russia, whom he desires to make better 
known in this country. Hence there is a tendency to over- 
simplification, to explain the military and naval failures of 
the old regime solely by incompetent leadership—‘“the his- 
tory of Russia and her wars was fated to be a struggle be- 
tween the sturdiness of her soldiers and the incapacity of 
someone at the top.” The inference is that, whenever they 
war well led, the troops were uniformly successful in the 

eld. 

The second half of the book contains a detailed description 
of the officers, the men, the services and the tactics that have 
converted the People’s Army into the powerful instrument 
of war it is today. Among the officers, Tukhachevsky, Blu- 
kher, Shaposhnikov and Voroshilov receive most attention, 
but a lesser galaxy is mentioned. The analysis of military 
affairs is far from satisfactory mainly because the writer is 
not an authority on the subject. He has, however, culled 
some interesting items from Russian sources, especially 
newspapers. Annoyed by the obvious lack of civil liberties 
in the Soviet Union, he expects the Government to be forced 
by circumstances to grant more freedom to the people after 
the war. Neither the army nor the country is really Com- 
munistic, and the need of cooperation with Britain and the 
United States will have inevitable effects on international 
and domestic policies. 

In spite of its ephemeral character, this book is worthy of 
attention. It is illustrated and has an index. 

RayMoND J. Gray 


A History or THe Dominican Liturcy. By W. R. 

Bonniwell, O.P. Joseph F. Wagner, Inc. $3.50 
HIS EXCELLENCY of Camden, Most Reverend B. J. 
Eustace, S.T.D., in introducing Father Bonniwell’s book to 
the public, pays high tribute to its interest, its clarity, its 
trustworthiness in a subject-matter lacking neither complexi- 
ties nor pitfalls. This tribute to scholarship and learning 
among the modern sons of Saint Dominic is borne out at 
every stage by a perusal of the volume, in which erudition 
is made to look limpid, as the author’s firm grasp builds 
conviction. 

The most interesting chapters deal with the much-mooted 
question of the origin of the Dominican Rite (sensibly called 
the Dominican Liturgy by the author). It has been said 
times out of number, and with all degrees of emphasis, that 
this Rite is a slight variation of the thirteen-century Rite of 
Paris. The author promises a subsequent study at book- 
length of the Dominican Mass, but even here he gives 
enough proof to make it perfectly clear that, as a whole, the 
Dominican Rite “is the genuine Roman Rite of the early 
thirteenth century, enriched with certain non-Roman varia- 
tions and additions” (p. 174). 

Reading the book makes one live the joys and sorrows of 
the choral phases of the Friars’ seven centuries of service. 
At the end of this long journey the author finds much to 
regret in the manner in which the latest revisions have made 
such short shrift with venerable uses, without achieving uni- 
formity with the current Roman Rite. “It is therefore to be 
hoped that not only will the Rite of the Order of Preachers 
be safeguarded against future losses, but that future revisions 
will efface the blemishes it has received in modern times” 
(p. 355). Coming as soon as it does after Mandonnet’s mon- 
umental Life, this book is doubly welcome. 

Geratp Exrarp, S.J. 
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THREE RELIGIOUS REBELS 


GAINST a colorful background of the Crusades 
A and llth century Feudalism, THREE RE- 
LIGIOUS REBELS presents three spiritual 
heroes, Saints Robert, Alberic and Stephen Harding. 
Their story is a very human one, and here comes to 
life in a work of imagination and religious intensity. 
In a vivid history-novel Father Raymond portrays 
these great lives in that quick, refreshing and thought- 
provoking manner which has made him a “Best Seller.” 


$2.75 


THE FAMILY THAT OVERTOOK CHRIST 


A MOST interesting story of St. Bernard and his 
remarkable family, living in the twelfth century, 
who discovered that “it profits a man little to 

follow Christ if he fails to overtake him.” $2.75 
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Joun J. M. Ryan, of Crumlin, County Dublin, Ireland, 
adds another section to his picture of Irish social plan- 
ning, begun in the issue of April 1 with his story of 
Catholic work for Ireland’s youth. 

Danie. L. Firzceratp, formerly connected with the 
America business office, is now with Benziger’s. 

Rev. Raymonp J. Gray, S.J., is professor of history at 
Xavier University, Cincinnati. 
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THEATRE 


THE DAY WILL COME. Harry Green’s production of 
Leo Birinski’s The Day Will Come, on the stage of The 
National Theatre, adds very little prop to this tottering 
young dramatic season. Mr. Birinski, indeed, reminds me of 
a young friend who has just visited me. He is two years old 
and vastly interested in the affairs of this absorbing new 
world in which he finds himself. Entering a room, he inves- 
tigates in turn everything new to him, beginning (in my 
living-room) with a rack full of brass fire-tongs, shovels and 
the like. He sits down, upsets the rack, and in turn bangs all 
the andirons against the brass fender. That job satisfactorily 
done, he takes up all other objects within reach, scatters 
them on the floor and examines each in detail. 

The resemblance between him and Mr. Birinski is impres- 
sive. I found myself dwelling on it during the progress of 
the play. The most striking similarity between little George 
Frederick, aged two, and Mr. Birinski, is their determina- 
tion to grasp and reveal to others all the secrets of this new 
world. George Frederick doesn’t tell us much. His vocabu- 
lary consists of ten words. Mr. Birinski has more words and 
uses all of them to set forth what he thinks of the Nazis. 
He doesn’t approve of them, but we don’t get much more 
than that from discussions nor from the general confusion 
in which the play ends. 

The scene is a Russian village occupied by the Germans. 
The natives have fled—the men to fight in ambush, the 
women to seek safety. They leave behind them a character 
they call The Wandering Jew. The German generals—there 
are several of them—persuade the Jew, who is something of 
a prophet, to warn Hitler against a winter campaign for 
Moscow. (Hitler has strolled casually into the house occu- 
pied by Jew and Germans.) 

In the resulting conversations, Hitler and Mr. Birinski go 
into life much as George Frederick enters a new room. They 
take up, examine and discuss most of today’s subjects. They 
rattle these as George Frederick rattles the objects he is 
examining, and to about as much purpose. Fragments of sub- 
jects are scattered all over the National’s stage. The final 
result recalls George Frederick’s researches. 

Harry Green is the Wandering Jew and Brandon Powers 
is properly maniacal as the raging Hitler. Green’s role, like 
the others, is confused, but he plays it as well as the author’s 
general incoherence permits. 

All the German officers click heels, double-cross Hitler and 
one another, and are generally repellent. I predict a new 
tenant for The National very soon. Then Mr. Birinski and 


George Frederick ought to collaborate on a play. 
ELIZABETH JORDAN 


DURING the summer, several storms of hurricane intensity 
rose in the Gulf of Mexio and in the Caribbean, pointed 
toward land, then recurved and dissipated their fury at sea. 
.. . When a September 11 press dispatch spoke of a tropical 
storm of full hurricane force that was roaring along some 
500 miles east of the Bahamas, little anxiety was exhibited 
in the East, most people no doubt feeling that this disturb- 
ance would spend itself at sea as had its predecessors. . 
Nor did Easterners become agitated a bit later by headlines 
announcing: “Atlantic Hurricane Nearing Florida,” “Hur- 
ricane Heads for North Carolina.” . . . Apprehension did 
appear in the East, however, as the headlines grew blacker 
and bigger and more ominous. . . . “Killer Hurricane Rages 
Northward” screamed the huge type. . . . And then the 
killer hurricane struck, hurling ninety-mile-an-hour gales at 
the mainland from North Carolina to Maine. . . . The killer 
blew the crops off the farms; tore homes from their founda- 
tions; paralyzed communications and transportation. . . . It 
whipped up mountainous waves which washed houses and 
their inhabitants out to sea. . . . Still plain to be seen, strewn 
ali over the East, is the far-flung ruin wrought by the storm 
which blew out of the Caribbean. 


During the late Middle Ages, several religious storms of 
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FILMS 


OUR HEARTS WERE YOUNG AND GAY. Though a 
foreword announces that this is not a period picture “unless 
you are under 35,” there is fun for every member of the 
family in this record of two girls, who journeyed to Europe 
alone, when flappers and sheiks were the style. Probably I 
am captious about it all, but as one of those readers who 
howled with laughter over the famous and hilarious Cor- 
nelia Otis Skinner-Emily Kimbrough autobiography of that 
trip abroad in the 1920's, the celluloid record is a disap- 
pointment. Over-concentration on Cornelia’s current crush, 
a football hero, takes too much footage. Gale Russell and 
Diana Lynn are appealing and believable as the gushing 
girls who start off with their concealed money-bags, to find 
ludicrous incidents awaiting them first on shipboard, later 
in London and Paris. As Mr. and Mrs. Skinner, Charles 
Ruggles and Dorothy Gish give good performances. James 
Brown and Bill Edwards fit in pleasantly as the shipboard 
Romeos. To young fans, the costumes and customs of an- 
other generation should prove entertaining, sometimes 
laughable, but to older onlookers the piece will bring back 
some sentimental memories. (Paramount) 


MARRIAGE IS A PRIVATE AFFAIR. As unpleasant a 
view of marital mix-ups as one could conjure up is paraded 
in this feature. However, on the whole the tale builds up a 
strong case against divorce and the audience feels happy at 
the fadeout that the vacillating heroine has grown up and 
determined to make a go of her off-again, on-again mar- 
riage. Lana Turner is sufficiently flighty and spoiled as the 
debutante daughter of a thrice-married mother. Her hurried 
war marriage to John Hodiack starts off happily but goes 
on the reefs all too soon. While the morals of her friends 
give her nothing decent to emulate, the girl finally straight- 
ens things out as they should be. This is recommended to 
adults only, as a moderately diverting piece. (MGM) 


FRENCHMAN’S CREEK. The technicolor, photography 
and settings of this picture are things to dazzle the vision. 
Scene after scene can be likened to a succession of exquisite 
paintings. But right here I will stop singing the offering’s 
praises, for sad to say it is short on everything else. The 
tale of a jaded English, seventeenth-century lady who de- 
serts her traditional ways, her husband and children for a 
rendezvous with a French pirate is preposterous, often dull. 
As for its morals, they are truly objectionable, for the story 
condones marital irresponsibility. It is too bad that the fine 
cast, headed by beautiful Joan Fontaine, could not have had 
a cleaner vehicle. (Paramount) Mary SHERIDAN 








considerable intensity rose in various parts of Europe. . . . 
These religious hurricanes wrought not a little damage in 
certain restricted localities but they never became major 
disturbances, their fury dissipating itself before it could 
affect whole nations. . . . When an early sixteenth-century 
report spoke of a religious storm of full hurricane force that 
was brewing in the town of Wittenberg, Germany, little 
anxiety was exhibited throughout the European continent. 
Nor did the outside world become excited when the dis- 
patches reported that the Lutheran winds were spreading 
throughout Germany. . . . As the storm continued extend- 
ing, however, deep apprehension developed. . . . And then 
the killer religious hurricane struck, struck with terrific 
force, filling all Europe, the Americas, the entire world with 
fierce gales of religious dissension. . . . The killer blew the 
Crosses off the churches; blew the Mother of Christ out of 
countless lives; tore whole nations from the Truth... . It 
whipped up mountainous waves which washed millions of 
men, women and children out into the sea of error... . It 
sundered Christendom. . . . It retarded by long centuries 
the conversion of mankind to Christ. . . . Still plain to be 
seen, strewn all over the earth’s surface, is the far-flung ruin 
wrought by the religious hurricane which blew out of Wit- 
tenberg. Joun A. Toomey 























CORRESPONDENCE 


MAN WANTED 


Epitor: I wonder what has become of the man—I think 
his name was Legion—who, during the depression, kept ask- 
ing what the Church was going to do about it. I am anxious 
to ask him what he wants the Church to do with his war 


wages. 
Caldwell, N. J. (Rev.) W. J. HALLIWweELL 


GERARD MANLEY HOPKINS 


Epiror: Your review of Eleanor Ruggles’ Gerard Manley 
Hopkins (America, Sept. 2) moves me to dissent. It seems 
to me that the treatment accorded the book in your columns 
was not entirely just, and that the conclusions propounded 
were altogether wrong. 

Your reviewer denies that the biography is accurate. He 
certainly cannot mean that there is any carelessness in 
quotation, in reference, in matters of fact, since the book 
is remarkable for the scholarly care with which such matters 
are presented. He charges again that the book gives “none 
of the force and significance of his character.” I think he is 
mistaken. The book emphasizes the complete self-sacrifice 
of Father Hopkins’ life in his pursuit of the highest ideal. 

I said that your reviewer was not entirely just. For 
example, he charges the misuse of “quotations out of 
context.” Surely such a charge should be backed up by one 
or more examples. I can find no such misusage. He says 
that Miss Ruggles “adds, with a verbal sneer, that ‘Hopkins’ 
last line refers directly to the highest office of the priesthood. 
His reference may be noted for what it is worth.’” Miss 
Ruggles makes it quite clear that the significance of the sen- 
tence is this: Hopkins’ last line may be evidence for the 
fact that he was thinking of entering the priesthood even 
as early as the date on the poem in question; his reference 
to the priesthood may be noted for what it is worth as 
such evidence. Where is the “verbal sneer”? 

Differing from your reviewer, I think that the book reveals 
a remarkable amount of insight, of understanding, and above 
all of fairness. Other Jesuits whom I have consulted agree 
with my judgment. While I do not support every state- 
ment made in the book, I believe that a work so intelligently 
and objectively written deserves far better treatment than 
your reviewer gave it. 


St. Louis, Mo. Rosert R. Boy te, S. J. 


HOW BIG AN EDGEP 


Eprror: I have been a steady reader of your excellent weekly 
for some time, thanks to good friends in the “States,” and 
enjoy its comments on life and living as well as trying to eat 
its food for thought. 

Now I write criticizing your editorial on the Starnes- 
Scrugham Act, in the issue of July 29, 1944. While I do not 
have adequate information on all the provisions of the Act, I 
do have your statement that it advocates a five-per-tent edge 
for veterans competing for Civil Service positions in the 
executive branch of government, as well as a ten-per-cent 
edge for veterans with a disability. 

After reading your statement that you do not believe the 
men in the armed services want this kind of treatment, I 
ruminated (figuratively) for a moment, and thought that 
perhaps you were in error. Therefore, I read the editorial to 
the other men in the hut. They all felt that a five- and ten- 
per-cent edge was not extreme. Further, one man remarked 
that in his State, veterans, seeking State Civil Service jobs, 
had always had a similar advantage. In my State, veterans 
have received preference regardless of marks, providing they 
had merely passed in their examinations (on some lists). 

I do not criticize your attitude. I do criticize your esti- 
mate of my cupidity. 

Harry T. McLaucuirn, Cm 1/c USNR 
( Aided and abetted by the men of Hut No. 3) 
F.P.0., New York 


A NEW LOURDES? 


Epitor: In the parish church of Kerrytown, County Done- 
gal, in the Diocese of Raphoe, Eire, there have been many 
Apparitions of the Blessed Virgin during the last five years. 
The sick have been cured in many cases. Some of the Dio- 
cesan clergy, pilgrims from Scotland, as well as the Faithful 
from the Provinces of Eire, have been blessed with the 
vision of the Blessed Mother. Bishop MacNeely some time 
ago established a Commission of Inquiry to study the evi- 
dence, which is abundant. Our Lady has not spoken, but 
the Faithful are unanimous in their enthusiastic recognition 
of her personality. She has come with her exquisite moth- 
erliness to heal and help her harassed children, especially in 
Ulster, and to remind us how close she is to her children in 
the entire Church at this moment of danger. 
New Westminster, B. C. Mscr. A. T. GriFFitH 


G I CIRCULATION 


Epitor: We have read and enjoyed the article G J Circula- 
tion (August 5) as well as the reverberations which fol- 
lowed. Now we’d like to put in our oar too, in this fashion. 
Anyone who has magazines to pass on, who would like to 
know where to send them, please drop us a line, letting us 
know what you have, and specifying (if you care to) that 
you wish the recipient to be the Armed Forces. We have on 
file addresses of all sorts of people and places who have 
requested and who need Catholic literature; from this file, 
we will send any number of addresses to any person having 
literature to remail. 

On the other hand, anybody who needs Catholic literature 
(Servicemen: speak up!), let us know, and we'll try to sup- 
ply the type you ask for, in the quantity you need. 

Our Committee (a subcommittee of the CSMC) is only 
too happy to be able to be of service in any way possible; 
one of the aims of our “paper apostolate” is to boost G / 
circulation, so come on, members of the Church militant, 
let’s fight! 

St. Meinrad Seminary 

St. Meinrad, Indiana 


Ricnarp J. ArtHur, Chm. 
The Remailing Committee 


LOW MASSES NEEDED 


Epitor: I share the regrets of First Lieut. Agerty, and wish 
to add to his discussion of the Mass in America, issue of 
September 9. 

However beautiful and preferable the High Mass, it would 
be impossible for various reasons to have it usually in place 
of the Low Mass. For, Sundays excluded, a solemn High 
Mass requires a leisure which most Catholics do not have. 
Since most of them must report to work after services, their 
time is limited and those who attend daily Mass with Missals 
invariably receive Holy Communion, and must have time 
afterwards for breakfast. 

However, with certain corrections by individual priests, 
the Low Mass could be followed with as deep devotion and 
interest. First, in too many cases the enunciation of the 
sacred words is merely a drone, and sometimes not even that. 
Second, the holy drama moves too rapidly for one to follow 
it with undivided appreciation of its inner significance. One 
often feels oppressed by a sense of haste, and must skip whole 
passages. Surely there are steps and stages which could be 
accentuated so that all co-offerers might be in time as well 
as in spirit with the grand and awful movement that leads 
to the Canon. It is confusing to find oneself at the Orate 
Fratres only to discover that the Preface has been said. 

While we laymen hope that a resurgence after the war 
will lead to a truer appreciation of, and leisure for, the 
Solemn High Mass, is it too much to urge that some of our 
priests render now the Low Mass in a manner enabling those 
assisting to follow with less haste and more intelligent 
devotion ? 


West New York, N. J. CuHarves L. MAZZARELLA 
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LOYOLA SCHOOL 


FOR BOYS FROM AGE EIGHT 
980 Park Avenue, New York 28, N. Y. 


Conducted by the Jesuits 


FIVE UPPER GRADES 
OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
* 


FOUR YEARS 
OF COLLEGE PREPARATORY 


* 


A Catholic Day School with traditional classical 
training and special emphasis on Mathematics and 
Science. Special Course in Aeronautics. 
Fully Accredited. 


* 

MILITARY TRAINING 
Military Uniform worn in school 
* 

Complete Program of Athletics 








Apply to: Rev. Walter A. Reilly, S.J., Headmaster 











NEW 16MM SOUND PROJECTORS 


NOW AVAILABLE TO 
SCHOOLS - CHURCHES - ORGANIZATIONS 


Visual Education Saves Hundreds of 
Hours of Instruction and Lectures 


There Is Ne Stronger Teaching Force Than 
SIGHT—SOUND—SEQUENCE 


Ask for our new 16mm. Sound Film Catalog 


SUNRAY FILMS, INC. 


810 Film Building Cleveland 14, Ohio 
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NOTICES quianmiiiiniiiiiay 
} RATES 6¢ PER WORD. PAYMENT WITH ORDER} 


> 
} JESUIT HOME MISSION—ONLY A CHAPEL now. 
} Help us to GROW. Small contributions are PRECIOUS | 
>and WELCOME. Rev. John A. Risacher, S.J., Holy Cross | 
} Mission, Durham, North Carolina. 


} DELICATE BOYS need not lose school year. Private | 
} Tutoring and care. Catholic Boys’ Tutorage, 1610 N. Saw- 


+ telle, Tucson, Arizona. 


> 

| MISSIONARY PRIEST in parish of four counties, four | 
, , 

} churches, needs used car. Won't you help by prayers and 

' gifts? Rev. Louis R. Williamson, Hartsville, South Carolina. } 


4 
} CATHOLIC AUTHORS—“Catalogue of Catholic Authors! 
band Their Works in Utica Public Library”. Lists 4,000] 
Titles. $1. Catholic Information Society, 619 Columbia 
+ Street, Utica 4, N. Y. 
a 


} IRISH Books, Beleek China, Linens, Cards, etc. Write for 
} Catalogue. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 876 Lexington Ave. 
. (Near 65th St.), New York 21, N. Y. 

4 


’ TAILOR. Your Clerical Tailor. H. DE MATTEL, 53 Park $ 
> Place, New York 7, N. Y. (Formerly with John F. McAvoy, } 
} Inc.) Clerical Robes, Cassocks, Monsignori Outfits, Sisters { 
b Cloaks and Mantles. > 
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THE WORD 


OCTOBER is the month of the Most Holy Rosary. On this 
first Sunday of the month the Feast of the Most Holy 
Rosary is celebrated throughout the world. On this day the 
Rosary becomes a chain of prayer binding together at Our 
Lady’s feet the millions of Catholics all over the world. And 
that chain of prayer is a promise of peace. 

Our Lady seems to love the Rosary. It should not be 
necessary to say any more to those who claim Our Lady as 
Mother. It is a long prayer. It can be tedious. It is difficult’ 
to keep your mind on it. Children may often grow restless 
while reciting it. It is hard to find the right time for it. There 
are many answers that could be given to all these objections, 
but the final answer is the first and simplest one: Our Lady 
loves the Rosary. She wants all her children to pray it. 

On the very day that our present Holy Father was being 
consecrated Bishop, May 13, 1917, Our Lady appeared to 
three children near a village called Fatima in Portugal. “Pray 
the Rosary, pray many Rosaries,” was her first message to 
them. Again on June 13 she appeared, and again told them to 
“Pray the Rosary, pray many Rosaries.” She suggested that 
after each decade they add the prayer: 

O my Jesus, forgive us our sims. Save us from the fires 

of hell, and release the holy souls from Purgatory, espe- 

cially those who are most abandoned. 
During that same visit, she said to the children: 

Tell men that I promise at the hour of death to help with 

the graces needed for salvation whoever on the first 

Saturday of five consecutive months shall confess and 

receive Communion, recite five decades of the Rosary 

and keep me company for fifteen minutes, while meditat- 
ing on the fifteen mysteries of the Rosary with the inten- 
tion of making reparation to me. 

When she appeared again in July, she asked for the 
consecration of the entire world to her Immaculate Heart 
and a Communion of reparation on the first Saturday of 
every month. In return she promised peace for the world: 
“In the end my Immaculate Heart will triumph and an era 
of peace will be conceded to mankind.” 

Pray the Rosary, pray many Rosaries. It is not easy to 
ignore that command, once we have heard it. Very few of 
us can honestly say that we cannot spare the ten or fifteen 
minutes a day necessary to please Our Lady and bring peace 
to the world. There is time aplenty in the subway or street- 
car or bus as you go to work and return home again. There 
is time as you walk the streets. Surely, husbands and wives 
could spare that Kittle time for Our Lady as they say their 
evening prayers together at the end of the day. To please 
Our Lady and to bring peace to the world! Your family is 
seldom too rushed to recite the Rosary together right after 
dinner in the evening. Before you clear the table or wash 
the dishes, you could recite the family Rosary. 

Let your children in turn lead the decades. It may be hard 
remembering at first. It may be distracting for a while; but, 
if we want to gain the love of the Rosary that so many of 
our older people had and have, if we want the Rosary to 
become for us the strengthening, consoling possession it has 
been for others through the centuries, we must have done 
with excuses and short-cuts. We will simply start this first 
day of October the family Rosary to Our Lady. 

If your children seem reluctant, it is part of your success 
as parents to explain to them Our Lady’s wishes. You must 
explain to them that peace within the family is a precious 
thing, well worth the price of a daily Rosary. You must 
appeal to their generosity, tell them of soldiers, fighting, 
dying, tell them of lonely wives and mothers, of children 
starving, and all the desolation of continuing war. You are 
hardly a successful parent if you cannot inspire your own 
generous children to recite the Rosary daily to please Our 
Lady and bring peace to the world. 

Let the Rosary be only the beginning. Our Lady wants 
your home consecrated to her Immaculate Heart. On October 
13, 1942, our Holy Father solemnly consecrated the entire 
world to Our Lady’s Immaculate Heart, and composed for 
the occasion a special act of consecration. You might use 
that act of consecration for your own family this coming 13th 
of October. And then her last request, Communion of repar- 
ation on the first Saturday of every month—is that too much 
to ask in Our Lady’s name? Joun P. DeLaney 














College of Mount Saint Vincent 
Mount Saint Vincent-on-Hudson, New York 63, N. Y. 


Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 
OFFERS A.B. AND B.S. DEGREES 
Liberal Arts, Nursing, Commerce Education, Pedagogy 
Accredited by the Association of American Universities 
Campus bordering Hudson River 
One-half hour from Grand Central Station, New York City 
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College of New Rochelle 


NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 
Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
Offering A.B. and B.S. degrees 


. 
Accredited by the Association of American Universities 


WESTCHESTER COUNTY 
Sixteen miles from Grand Central Station, New York 
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GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE 
WHITE PLAINS, Westchester County, NEW YORK 

Conducted by the Sisters of the Divine Compassion 
FULLY ACCREDITED Standard Courses in Arts and 
Science, pre-medical, journalism, teacher training, 
secretarial studies, library science, fine arts. 

Unusually beautiful location. Extensive campus. | 
FORTY MINUTES FROM NEW YORK 
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Academy Mount Saint Vincent 
TUXEDO PARK, N. Y. 


Founded 1847-— Chartered by the Regents 
A country school rt irls twelve to eighteen 


years. Intensive College Preparatory and 
General Courses, wo Music, Dramatics. 
Organized Athletics All sports in seeson 


CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 
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NAZARETH COLLEGE 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph 


Courses leading to A.B. and B.S. degrees. Liberal 
Arts, Science, Speech and Dramatics, Social Service, 
Teacher Training, Commerce, Fine Arts, Public 
School Art, Public School Music, Premedical, Nurs- 
ing, U. S. Cadet Nursing. College fully accredited 
by State and by National Board. 
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Georgetown College Preparatory and 
Genera! Courses, Junior 

Visitation Convent College, Secretarial and 
WASHINGTON, D. C. Medical Secretary 


—_ Efe some pet sieud Courses, Boarding and 
unior an 00 
for Girls with National Patronage Day. Sports, Advantage 


ie ef 145th Year. .... of Country Life in the 
ADDRESS HEAD MISTRESS National Capitel. 











An accredited Catholic . Institu- 

IMMACULATA tion Bond ng a of 
Providence of St. Mary-of-the 

JUNIOR Woods. Resident and Day Stu- 


COLLEGE dents. 2 year transfer course in 


sels “einaiele iain’ a Arts. a courses 
s in ome Crafts, Secretarial 
Washington, I). C. Science, General, Fine Arts. 
SEMINARY—Four Year College Preparatory. 
Dunblane Halli—Grades 1 to 8. Address: The Secretary 
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BRENTWOOD, LONG ISLAND Gomstese coerees te 
NEW YORK Art, Vocal and Instru- 


moses Phan t sey ome 
BOARDING and DAY SCHOG, «=—er't! Subjects; | Baten: 
FOR GIRLS Horseback Riding: Out- 


Address: Directress door ckating Rink. 




















URSULINE COLLEGE 


FOR WOMEN CLEVELAND 6, OHIO 
BACHELOR’S dues IN ARTS AND SCIENCE 
Music, Art, Teacher Training, Dietetics 
Home Economics, Business 
RESIDENT AND NON-RESIDENT STUDENTS 


MOUNT SAINT AGNES JUNIOR COLLECE 
MOUNT WASHINGTON, BALTIMORE 8, MD. 
RESIDENT AND DAY STUDENTS. Accredited by Middle 
States — of Celleges and Secondary Schools. 


Liberal Arts—Pre-Prefessional—Seeretarial—General and Medicai—Musis 
Conducted by “the Sisters of Mercy of the Union 








Mt. St. Mary-on-the-Hudson, Newburgh, N. Y. 
OFFERS YOUR DAUGHTER — |. Preparation for college and 
life in an atmosphere healthful, distinctive, Catholic. 2. Choice 
of four courses: College Entrance, Academic, Art, Music. 
3. Intellectual Standard: Accredited by the University of the 
State of New York and the Middle States Association. 
4. Modern fireproof buildings. 5. Sixty-eight ecre campus 
overlooking the Hudson. 6. Athletic field and new gymnasium. 
7. Special classes in Piano, Harp, Painting, Pottery, Drawing. 
Send for Prospectus—Sisters of St. Dominic—Tel. Newburgh 800 





——————-- The GEMS OF PRAYER————— 





Pocket Size, 464 pages. Large, clear type. $1.50, $2.50, $3.50. 
A PRAYER BOOK of devotional exercise for the Catholic laity 
to which has been added the new translation of the EPISTLES 
and GOSPELS taken from the REVISED NEW TESTAMENT. 

At All Catholic Book Stores. Write for Catalog AG 342. 





33 Barclay St. C.WILDERMANNCO. New York 8, N.Y. 














ROSEMONT COLLEGE, ROSEMONT, PENNSYLVANIA 


A Catholic College for Women conducted by the religious of the 
Society of the Holy Child Jesus. Accredited by the Association of 
American Universities. On the Main Line P.R.R., 11 miles from Phile- 
delphia. Address Registrar for information. Telephone Bryn Mawr 4514. 








DUNBARTON COLLEGE OF HOLY CROSS 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Liberal Arts College for Women. Fully Accredited. 
Conducted by The Sisters of the Holy Cross 
Address: Registrar, 2935 Upton St., Northwest 


NEW PRINTING 
WHAT SHALL I BE? 


By FRANCIS CASSILLY, S.J. 
A reprint of the immensely popular booklet 
on Religious Vocation addressed to young 
men and women. 
Ready September 30. 
Single Copy, 17¢ by mali - 50 Copies, $5.50 
THE AMERICA PRESS 
70 East 45th Street - New York City 17 



































| Dr. Glenn’s Philosophical Series 





AN INTRODUCTION 
TO PHILOSOPHY 


By PAUL J. GLENN, Ph.D, 5.7.0. 


Professor of Philosophy 
College of St. Charles Borromeo, 
Columbus, Ohio 
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HIS book is primarily a class manual. But 

it will serve many as an adequate review of 
philosophical studies. It will be of value too for 
the studious person who, without benefit of 
teacher, wishes to know something of the mean- 
ing of philosophy and of its most interesting story. 
It is made up as a companion volume for Dr. 


Glenn’s History of Philosophy, a work that has. 


now gone into its ninth printing. 


© 


By The 


Same Author 
DIALECTICS~ $1.50 
CRITERIOLOGY 
$1.75 
ONTOLOGY $2.25 
PSYCHOLOGY $2.50 
COSMOLOGY $2.25 
ETHICS $2.00 
THEODICY $2.00 
APOLOGETICS $2.00 
SOCIOLOGY $2.00 
THE HISTORY OF 
PHILOSOPHY $3.00 





ROFESSOR_ Glenn’s 

philosophical series is 
completely rounded out. The 
entire course in scholastic 
philosophy is now available 
in clear and readable English, 
and in a form of presentation 
which is quite original with 
the present author. 











T would not be at all difficult for a layman or 
average intelligence, and even without a 
teacher, to read Father Glenn’s whole series care- 
fully by himself. Upon accomplishing that task 
he would be in possession of the essential features 
of scholastic philosophy. 


B. Herder Book Co. 


15 and 17 South Broadway, ST. LOUIS 2, MO. 
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ROMANUM 


REPRODUCTIONS 
OF THE WORLD RENOWNED 


RATISBON EDITION 


Printed in U.S.A. 


LARGE OCTAVO — 7!/,"x10'/,", Thickness 
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